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If this and subsequent copies of The Outlook reach you late, it is because the railways of the country are 
becoming more and more congested on account of war requirements. The transportation of the mails must 
at times be made secondary to the transportation of food supplies, coal, and war munitions. Consequently, 
delays in the delivery of mail—particularly second-class matter—are inevitable. The railways have already 


taken off a number of their fast mail and passenger trains in order to facilitate the transportation of necessary 
supplies. Any subscriber who fails to receive his copy of The Outlook each week as promptly as heretofore is 
requested to bear in mind that, while the publishers are doing everything possible to facilitate the mailing, 


delays are inevitable because of the conditions stated. 


THE WEEK 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S LETTER 


In a letter to the London “ Daily Telegraph ” (reprinted 
in this country on November 30), Lord Lansdowne empha- 
sizes the horrors and the losses of the war, and then asks, 
“What are we fighting for?” He answers that the defeat of 
Germany is not an end in itself, though, of course, he asserts 
that that would be desirable. At some length he describes 
the ruin that may result from a prolongation of the war, and 
argues that to avoid such ruin it would be well to encourage 
those Germans, Austrians, Bulgarians, and Turks who want to 
talk peace. He states his belief that if a “ world-wide catas- 
trophe” is to be avoided the war will be brought to a close only 
because “on both sides” the people “ realize that it has already 
lasted too long.” His method of applying a “ stimulus” to the 
“ peace party in Germany’ is by putting to them a series of 
propositions, each one of which would be an assurance that the 
Allies do not intend to beat Germany badly. 

These propositions we outline elsewhere. 

“It’s dogged that does it” is the familiar motto of the 
Briton. He may be slow, but when he is once aroused he prides 
himself on hanging on. It has been said that this war will be 
lost by those whose nerves crack first. Until now there has been 
little evidence that British nerves were not as strong as. they 
-have always proved to be. Lord Lansdowne’s letter, however, is, 
to say the least, not a sign of British courage or endurance. I[f 
it were an expression of any considerable body of British public 
opinion, it would be the signal of a coming calamity immeasur- 
ably more ruinous than all that the Bolsheviki have done. 

The weakness of this letter is made the more evident by con- 
trast with the simultaneous speech of the German Chancellor. 
All that Chancellor von Hertling puts im the foreground is the 
triumph of German arms ; all that Lord Lansdowne puts in the 
foreground is the waste and the ruin of war. And while Lord 
Lansdowne bids his compatriots reassure the Germans, and thus 
avoid prolonging the war, Chancellor von Hertling encourages 
the Germans by bidding them : “ Wait ! Endure! Hold out !” It 
would seem as if the roles of the German and the Briton had been 
reversed. It is evident, however, from the indignant comment 
which Lord Lansdowne’s letter has evoked in Great Britain, that 
this plea to mollify those who have murdered, outraged, de- 
stroyed without mercy and with the avowed purpose of terrify- 
ing all who stand in their way is not from the heart.of Great 
Britain. 

For further comment on this letter we refer our readers to 
the editorial on the President’s Message, to the “ Poll of the 
Press,” and to Mr. Hermann Hagedorn’s article entitled “‘ The 
Bargain Hunters.” 


THE THIRD ARM OF THE SERVICE 


Up to the present time men have walked the earth or sailed 
the seas. Now they fly in the air. We are entering upon a new 
era. As nothing else has ever done, the war is emphasizing the 













use of the air; indeed, the air foree has now become as distinct 
a department of war as is the army or as is the navy. 

England leads the way in proper recognition of this. Like 
other countries, she has always had two fighting services, the 
navy and the army. Henceforth there is to be a third service, to 
be called the Air Force. It is established by the Air Force Bill, 
which, having passed its second reading in the House of Com- 
mons, may be regarded as practically certain to become law. 

“At present the British Cabinet of twenty-three members 
contains five Secretaries of State—for Foreign Affairs, Home 
Affairs, the Colonies, India, and War—besides the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Under the Air Force Bill another is to be 
appointed. The present Air Board will cease to exist. Its powers 
will be transferred to an Air Council, of which the new Secre- 
tary in the Cabinet is to be president. He will administer 
the Air Force and the defense of the realm by air. The status 
of the Air Couiicil will be like that of the Admiralty or the Army 
Council—that is to say, its. powers over the new arm will be the 
same as those exercised by the Admiralty and the Army Coun- 
cil over the naval and military arms of the nation. 

The bill also provides for the transference by Order-in-Coun- 
cil to: the Air Council of such property and rights from the 
Admiralty or the Army Council as may be agreed upon. Mem- 
bers of the navy or military forces may be transferred to the 
Air Force gor the period of the war or for a period not over 
four years with the consent and the approval of the Admiralty 
or Army Council. Finally, provision is made for the raising 
of an Air Force Reserve and an Auxiliary Air Force. 

The new Act will continue in force for the same period as 
the Army Act, which for centuries has had to be renewed every 

ear. 

The British Parliament’s action marks a new stage, not only 
in the history of the nation’s armed forces, but also in the his- 
tory of aviation. 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF RUSSIA 


For another week the Bolsheviki have had things their own 
way. What is going on outside of Petrograd, Moscow, and the 
western frontier of Russia is not known. There was one report 
during the week that General Kaledines was advancing toward 
Moscow from the southeast with a large army of Cossacks, and, 
of course, with the purpose of overthrowing the present pre- 
tense at government. The report has not been confirmed. It is 
not yet certain that a large military and political movement 
against Lenine is under way, dikaaal it is quite probable that 
this is the case, and that, given time cudnile there will be a 
union of those who believe in reasonable self-government—a 
term which would include constitutional monarchists, constitu- 
tional democrats, the earlier type of revolutionists, and mod- 
erate Socialists. 

But can time be given? What the mad theorists now in 


control at the capital are doing seems to spell the downfall of 
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Russia politically and the end of Russia’s existence as a fight- 
ing force and as an honorable ally. 

Delegates from the Lenine government have, with blind- 
folded eyes, been passed into the German lines. It is announced 
that a formal armistice for forty-eight hours only has been con- 
cluded between the German and Russian armies. Germany’s 
subservient allies—Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey—are said to 
have united in this temporary agreement. The world waits with 
curiosity and skepticism the result of the attempt by the Bol- 
sheviki to convert the hard-headed and hard-hearted German 
autocracy to its vision of an immediate universal peace and an 
era of renunciation. 

Such a régime as now exists at Petrograd is naturally followed 
by lawlessness and bloodshed. A salient instance of this has 
been the horrible murder of General Dukhonin, formerly in 
command of the Russian armies, and recently deposed in favor 
of Ensign Krylenko. General Dukhonin was thrown from a 
train by infuriated soldiers. Ensign Krylenko, in attempting to 
apologize for this crime, says: “ Popular hatred surpassed the 
limits of reason.” This is a phrase which might well be applied 
to much that is going on in Russia. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA FROM. THE SKY 


Torn and creasedas it came to us, adocument in the Russian 
language is here reproduced which serves as an illustration of the 
methods used by Germany to undermine the morale of the Rus- 
sian army and mislead the Russian people. It is skillfully addressed 
to appeal to a people inexperienced in democracy but seeking 
the equality and liberty that democracy brings. The document 
was dropped from a German airplane over the Russian lings, 
was picked up and sent to us. Mr. Geenns Kennan translates it : 
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SOLDIERS : 

“ Be informed ef what our responsible Imperial Chancellor said 
to the assembled Reichstag March 16-29, 1917: 

“As regards historical events in Russia, it may be said that 
the Emperor Nicholas IT was the victim of his own illusions. 
For a long time there was perfect agreement and friendship 
between our Empires, Russia and Germany ; but the last repre- 
sentative of that friendship was the Emperor Alexander IT. 

“* Disregarding the old traditional tie, as well as the fuet 
that both Empires have the same interests, Emperor Nicholas 
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II went over to complete dependence upon England and pan- 
Slavie tendencies. 

“ During the terrible days of August, 1914, the appeal of our 
Emperor to the ancient friendship was itaeiel The asser- 
tion that we assisted the Russian Government in the maintenance 
of absolutism I have already denied. In 1905, Emperor William 
If advised Emperor Nicholas II not to oppose the urgent desire 
of the people for reforms. But the Czar Nicholas took another 
course, which did not promote the welfare either of his own 
country or of our Empire. 

* Our present relation to Russia is perfectly clear. We adhere 
to the principle that internal affairs and events in other coun- 
tries do not concern us. Evil-disposed parties have asserted that 
the German Emperor wishes to restore the Government of the 
Czar and to help the Czar himself to regain his throne. These 
reports are lying and slanderous. We have no other desire than 
to see Russia become a trustworthy bulwark v peace. From the 
sins of the old Russia we ourselves suffered long. Russia need 
not fear the possibility of interference on our part. 

“ We desire only one thing: to conclude with Russia, as 
soon as possible, an honorable peace—honorable for Russia and 
honorable for us.” 

With this desire our whole people and our whole army are 
in sympathy. How you deal with your Revolution is your own 
affair. We shall not meddle with it. 


The effect of the propaganda represented by this document has 
already been seen in the Bolsheviki negotiations with Germany. 


DISHONORABLE DISCLOSURES 


Further disclosures have been made from Petrograd of 
agreements between the Allies as to territorial boundaries 
after the war. The most interesting has been that by which, it 
is alleged, Great Britain, France, and Russia agreed, after a 
successful conclusion of the war, to uphold Italy’s claim for 
territory in the Trentino, in Istria (including Trieste), and for 
parts of Dalmatia, the Adriatic islands, and certain islands in 
the Greek Archipelago, and unnamed territory in Asia Minor 
and Africa. Greece, it is said, was unsuccessfully offered suy- 
port in her aspirations as regards part of South Albania and 
certain Turkish territory, while it is also alleged that Great 
Britain offered the island of Cyprus to Greece if Greece would 
help Serbia. As to this last, of course, Great Britain had every 
right to make an offer of her own territory, and to do so was a 
generous attempt on her part to help Serbia. 

We have already pointed out the international dishonor of mak- 
ing these disclosures. It may be further noted that there is a vast 
difference between agreements entered into during war time 
regarding positions to be taken at a future council of peace as 
to territory then held by a general enemy, and such perfidious 
proposals as those in which Germany offered to help Japan if 
Japan would renounce her pledged faith to her allies, and to 
help Mexico by offering to her vast territory belonging to the 
United States as an inducement for Mexico to attack a friendly 
country. 


ON THE BATTLE-LINE — 

The Germans have made what is described as the fiercest 
counter-offensive on the western line since the second battle of 
Ypres. They have succeeded in pushing back General Byng’s 
lines in the southern part of the section gained in his splendid 
attack toward Cambrai. The northern part of the~section 
gained is still held by the British, and we judge at least three- 
fourths in all of the total gains are held. The most notable 
German gain was the town of Masniéres. The Germans in this 
counter-attack advanced in massed formation and were almost 
literally slaughtered in enormous numbers. How tremendous 
this last series of actions has been is shown in the fact that the 
British War Office admits casualties in the week ending Decem- 
ber 4 of 28,822, and in the preceding week of 30,314. On the 
other hand, the British claim, and apparently with good reason. 
that the German losses greatly exceed this. 
indications were that the German purpose to drive through the 
southern side of the salient created by General Byng’s attack 
has spent its force. 

Inspiring news from the western front for Americans came in 
the enthusiastic praise bestowed by British officers on the cow:- 
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age and vigor with which American engineers working on a 
railway behind the battle-line dropped their instruments, seized 
their rifles, and fought the enemy. It is understood that there 
were American losses, but no definite statement has been made 
as we write. 

There was no decisive or supremely important action on the 
Italian front, or in Palestine. ™ Italy the Italians continue to 
tight with the utmost firmness and valor, and they are now 
strongly supported by British and French contingents. 

The Inter-Allied Conference at Versailles held very brief 
sessions, and this is taken to mean that the utmost agreement 
was found to exist. Whatever decisions were made—and no 
statement has been made as to this—have been confided as to 
their execution to the Supreme War Council and the Inter- 
Allied Council of Financial, Technical, and Economie Experts, 
the former of which will sit permanently at Versailles and the 
latter in London. 


THE LESSON OF NEW ROCHELLE 


A United States Marshal recently descended on the city 
of New Rochelle, near which many soldiers and sailors are con- 
centrated, and unearthed a state of affairs which he character- 
ized as the worst he had ever known. The very fact, however, 
that the conditions disclosed have received such wide publicity is 
evidence that it is not the rule but the exception. New Rochelle 
is a city largely made up of comfortable homes of commuters 
from New York City. The Marshal’s charges, which apparently 
are well substantiated, are making the owners of many of these 
comfortable homes rub their eyes with surprise and indigna- 
tion. Marshal McCarthy said : 

I found every evidence of an organized system of vice in New 
Rochelle. It is the meanest sort of system that ever cursed a 
vice-infested town, for its purpose is to debauch our sailors and 
soldiers. 

One notorious resort, known as Germania Hall and kept by 
a man appropriately named Jacob Grab, the Marshal discovered 
to be filled with young girls and drinking soldiers and sailors. 
Such a resort devoted to the debauching of soldiers and sailors 
was indeed well named for our enemy, for Germany can have 
no more potent ally than the forces tending toward destroying 
the morale of our soldiers and sailors. The proprietor of this 
particular resort, together with his son, has been promptly 
indicted by a Federal grand jury on the charge of having 
entered into a conspiracy to debauch soldiers and sailors of the 
United States. 

A mass-meeting of the citizens of New Rochelle promptly 
assembled and passed resolutions declaring that the sale of 
liquor to men in the United States Army was an act of dis- 
loyalty, and calling upon the Mayor of New Rochelle to visit 
condign punishment upon all the officials and individuals 
eeupnsible for such conditions. The United States District At- 
torney was requested to lay before the Federal Grand Jury all 
the evidence upon which the charges of Marshal McCarthy 
were based, and the citizens of New Rochelle were urged to wage 
a campaign for the absolute prohibition of the sale of liquor under 
the State Local Option Law. The Federal military authorities, 

ending such action, were urged to include the city of New 
Rochelle in a military zone in which the sale of liquor could not 
be carried on during the war. 

The conditions in New Rochelle are very much more than 
of local significance. What the suppression of vice resorts 
in the vicinity of our army and navy posts may mean for 
the country was described in last week’s issue of The Outlook 
in an editorial entitled “ The Captain of the Men of Death.” 
The defeat of the “men of death ” depends on the maintenance 
of discipline within our camps, provisions for recreation and 
entertainment within the direct areas of mcbdilization, and the 
establishment outside of those areas of a community spirit 
devoting its utmost powers to maintain and support clean and 
normal social conditions. 

Not the least important part of the work to protect our sailors 
and soldiers is that which must be conducted by the civilian 
communities in which they live. The War-Camp Community 
Recreation Service has undertaken the vast labor of co-oper- 
ating with those who are endeavoring to improve social con- 


ditions surrounding our military encampments. This organiza- 
tion is directly affiliated with the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities of the War Department and the Navy 
Department. Its main purpose is to perform outside of the 
camps the function which the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the Knights of Columbus are performing within 
the camps. The War Camp Service is endeavoring to raise a 
fund of four million dollars for the present year’s expenses. 
The need for contributions to this fund is as urgent as the 
demand for contributions to the Red Cross and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Money should be sent to 1210 G Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. It will be well spent. 


THE EXPENSES OF THE FUSION CAMPAIGN 


The expense list of the Fusion movement in New York City 
devoted to the campaign for the re-election of Mayor Mitchel 
is an illuminating document. More than one million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars was received from less than six thousand 
contributors. Mayor Mitchel received approximately 150,000 
votes. No credible charge has been made that any of this cam- 
paign fund, a fund larger than has been used in many National 
campaigns, was spent for improper purposes. Yet there would 
be few to claim that the result of the expenditure was par- 
ticularly satisfactory to the forces of good government. 

New York City under Mayor Mitchel had the best govern- 
ment in its history. Yetthe expenditure of more than a million 
dollars failed to convince more than 150,000 people of the truth 
of this statement. 

Perhaps four years from now the Fusion movement may 
have taken to heart the lesson that the lavish use of money a 
few months before election time cannot take the place of con- 
stant and democratic co-operation with the voters of the com- 
munity. Money talks, it is said, but it only whispers in the 
presence of Americans who not only wish to be well governed 
but who also wish to know the whys and wherefores of every 
action taken by their chosen officials. Tammany may be the 
most corrupt and sordid political organization in the country, 
but its approach to the voters isa human one. The “ glad hanc ” 
is mightier than cold type. , 


THE DE SAULLES CASE 


Some three months ago the divorced wife of John L. De 
Saulles shot him dead in his own home. Very soon after the 
homicide the facts, later proved during the progress of the 
trial of Mrs. De Saulles, were made public property. John L. De 
Saulles married his wife, the daughter of a wealthy Chilean 
family, while she was still hardly more than a child. Finding 
that her reputed fortune was less than he expected, he subjected 
her to a long and deliberate period of humiliation, and Mrs. De 
Saulles finally brought action for divorce on statutory grounds 
and received a decree in her favor. The custody of their small 
son was divided between the father and the mother. The final 
tragedy of this unhappy pair was the direct result of the mother’s 
hysterical fear that her boy might not be restored to her during 
the period when she was entitled to his companionship. 

The trial was held before Judge Manning, an able jurist, who 
handled the case in a way which reflected credit upon himself 
and upon the law. Despite the introduction of expert testimony, 
the trial was not unduly prolonged. The prosecution virtually 
abandoned the contention that the homicide was premeditated, 
and the defense based its plea for a verdict of not guilty on the 
ground that the defendant was not aware of the nature of her 
act. This, according to the presiding Judge, was, if proved, an 
adequate defense. In his charge to the jury he said : 

If the defendant did not know the quality of her act and did 
not know that it was wrong, you will find her not guilty. If, 
on the other hand, she was in possession of her faculties, and did 
know that her act was wrong, you will find her guilty. 

The verdict of the jury was, “ Not guilty.” It is doubtless 
true that many elements entered into this verdict besides the 
mere plea that Mrs. De Saulles did not at the time of the homi- 
cide know the nature of her act. 

The’ jury system is frequently criticised on the ground that 
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juries are often more affected by sentiment than by truth and 
justice. But there is ground in history for affirming that prac- 
tical peril to justice from the autocratic or traditional prejudices 
of the bench or from its habit of observing the letter rather 
than the spirit of the law is quite as great as the peril from the 
popular prejudices of juries. Toward the close of the eighteenth 
century the aristocratic party in England made a very deter- 
mined effort to stifle the press, and the Court held in a libel 
trial that the jury was merely to decide whether the article 
complained of had been published and was true, leaving the 
Court to determine whether or not it was a libel. The right of 
the jury to decide the question of guilty or not guilty was elo- 
quently maintained by Lord Erskine, and after a prolonged 
contest Parliament sustained his contention and enacted that 
the question of libel or no libel was to be determined by the 
jury. The same principle applies in trials for murder in this 
country. ‘ 

It is not possible to define beforehand by law ail the circum- 
stances and conditions which justify or palliate a homicide. 
Practically the jury is left to exercise a certain discretion not 
formally given to them by the statute, and in the exercise of 
that discretion juries in America have established practical 
precedents which materially modify the criminal law, so that in 
effect it reads that no person shall be put to death unless the 
jury believe that the circumstances are such as justify the death 
sentence. If not, they sometimes acquit and sometimes render a 


verdict for murder in the second or third degree, which is, 


punishable only by imprisonment. It is this power which de- 
mocracy gives to a jury which has been exercised in the case of 
Mrs. De Saulles. 

The real lesson from the De Saulles case is that any court 
which permits a child to remain in the hands of a dissolute and 
brutal parent is responsible for conditions the consequences of 
which may be immeasurably bad. Though such an act is not 
an excuse for homicide, it may incite to homicide. In case of a 
legal separation of the parents and the consequent dissolution 
of the family, the custody of the children should always be 
determined solely by their interest. This is good sense, and we 
believe also that it is good law. 


CHILDREN’S TWENTY-FIVE-CENT PIECES 


Young America will wake up, we are sure, when it reads 
the appeal to it from the Secretary of the Treasury. Nations 
have their childhood, he says, and their days of hard lessons, 
just as children do. Mr. McAdoo continues : 

One hundred and forty years ago, when the first American 
army marched to battle, our Nation was younger among nations 
than you are among your fathers, your mothers, and their friends. 
Our army had drummer boys in those days, real boys of ten and 
twelve, who marched as bravely and as proudly into cannon fire 
as their great chief, General Washington himself. Our Nation 
had little girls who laughed and cheered and loaded muskets for 
their fathers, who fired through loopholes in their cabin homes 
when the painted Indians charged to the very doors. Where 
many school-houses stand to-day American boys and girls may 
have helped to fight and to defeat the enemy, when our Nation, 
too, was young. 

We are in the greatest war of history. We are in it to win. 
We shall win if, as the Secretary affirms, the boys and girls of 
America say so and mean it and feel it and live it as the boys and 
girls of ’76 lived and felt and helped. Mr. MeAdoo proceeds : 

If every boy and girl says at home to-night, “I will fight in 
this meen will sive every penny and loan it to my Government 
to help save the lives of the big brothers of America,” ... then 
twenty million homes... will be filled with the spirit of ’76. 
Youth . . . to-day will teach the Nation the lessons of saving and 
serving... . Through saving your pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, and buying Thrift Stamps and the War Savings Certifi- 
cates, you will help your country and its gallant armies to win 
the war. 

“I know you will help,” concludes Secretary McAdoo, and 
so do we. To this end the purchase of Thrift Stamps in con- 
nection with the School Savings Banks is appropriate ; hence 
we are specially pleased that Boards of Education have been 
authorized as Government agencies for the sale of these Stamps. 

A school child can indeed help the Government if he can buy 


a twenty-five-cent stamp—a Thrift Stamp. Perhaps he can buy 
another and another, and possibly he can ‘even buy sixteen, 
pasting them on a Thrift Card (which may be obtained free), 
and then, when all of the sixteen are there, adding twelve cents 
if the date occurs before February 1, 1918, thirteen cents if it 
occurs before March 1, fourteen cents if before April 1, and so on, 
a cent each month, receiving for all a War Savings Certificate 
Stamp. It bears interest; the Thrift Stamps do not. There are 
spaces for twenty War Savings Certificate Stamps on each War 
Certificate, which becomes an obligation of the United States 
when and only when one or more War Savings Certificate 
Stamps are affixed thereto. Five years hence the Government 
will pay $5 for this War Savings Certificate Stamp—that is to 
say, the holder will receive interest at 4 per cent, compounded 
quarterly. No such opportunity has ever been offered to 
Americans, whether children or grown-ups, for investing their 
savings with absolute safety and at such an attractive rate of 
interest. 

When the temptation comes to spend a twenty-five-cent 
piece needlessly—especially when the temptation comes to 
spend it wastefully—not only every child, but every man and 
every woman, ought to remember, not only that here is an 
unprecedented opportunity for thrift, but also that the twenty- 
five-cent piece may mean something vital to an American 
soldier abroad. 

The record of three days since the War Certificate cam- 
paign opened indicates, we are glad to add, a success greater 
even than that of the Liberty Loan campaigns. This is as: it 
should be, for the appeal is far more incisive as to thrift and 
far more popular as to the number of persons affected. 





FREE PRESS BUT NOT FREE MAILS 
A recent Federal law makes non-mailable any matter advo- 


cating treason, or forcible resistance to United States law, or , 


containing any information intended to be used to the injury of 
the United States or communicated to the enemy with respect 
to the conduct of the war, or any matter intended to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty in the 
Army or Navy, or to obstruct the recruiting or enlistment serv- 
ice. Under the authority of this law the Postmaster-General, 
acting under the advice of the Judge-Advocate-General, adjudged 
“The Masses” to be non-mailable. “ The Masses ” is a monthly 
publication of about fifty pages, and has a monthly circulation 
of about twenty to twenty-five thousand copies. It is described 
by the Court as “ revolutionary, not only in matters political, 
but in art and literature and religion as well.” The proprietors 
applied for an injunction to forbid the Postmaster-General from 
excluding this periodical from the mail. The injunction was 
granted by the District Court of the United States, but on ap- 
peal to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals the injunc- 
tion was dissolved and the action of the Postmaster-General 
sustained. The case has already been referred to in The Outlook. 
We refer to it again because the official report of the decision 
of the Court involves fundamental principles of National im- 
portance. 

It was claimed by “‘ The Masses ” that the Act of Congress 
violated the First Amendment of the Constitution, which dee 
that “ Congress shall make no law . . . abridging the freedom 
of speech or the press ;” and also the Fifth Amendment, which 
declares that “no person shall be . . . deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law.” The Court in its de- 
cision cites with approval the dictum of Mr. Justice Story in his 
“ Commentaries on the Constitution” that “every free man 
has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases before 
the public ; to forbid this is to destroy the freedom of the press.” 
But this does not involve the right to circulate whatever senti- 
ments he pleases through the mail. “ Liberty of circulating may 
be essential to freedom of the press, but liberty of Srealeting 
through the mails is not, so long as its transportation in any 
other way as merchandise is not forbidden.” This right of Con- 
gress to refuse the facilities of the mail for the distribution of 
matter deemed injurious to the public safety or morals has been 
well established by a long series of decisions. Such exclusion 
does not deprive the citizen of his property “ without due process 
of law.” Process of law does not necessarily mean judicial 
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process. “ Much of the process by means of which the Govern- 
ment is carried on and the order of society maintained is purely 
executive or administrative.” Whether the matter offered for 
mailing violates the provisions of the law is by the law left to 
the Postmaster-General, whose oath of office obliges him to see 
that the provisions of the Act are carried into effect, and with 
his decision the Courts will not interfere unless that decision 
appears to the Court to be clearly wrong. 

The Court next takes up the number of “The Masses” on 
which the decision of the Postmaster-General was based, and 
finds in that issue abundant cause to justify the Postmaster’s 
decision. One quotation from the opinion of the Court must 
suffice here to illustrate the general character of the publi- 
cation : 

The cartoon entitled “Conscription ” portrays a youth lying 
across the mouth of a cannon with his arms chained to the wheels 
of the gun carriage. “ Democracy,” in the form of a nude woman, 
is tied by her extended arms and her crossed feet to a wheel. 
And “ Labor,” crouched down on the gun carriage, a pitiable 
object, is fastened in like manner. A woman is on her knees on 
the earth at the side of the cannon in utter despair, with her 
head bent back and her arms uplifted, while a child lies neglected 
at her side. . . . It seems to us to say, This law murders youth, 
enslaves labor in its misery, drives womanhood into utter de- 
spair and agony, and takes away from democracy its freedom! 
Its voice is rot the voice of patriotism and its language suggests 
disloyalty, 


We think this decision and the law which it enforces sets 
very righteous and reasonable bounds to that intellectual an- 
archy which calls itself freedom of speech. Freedom of speech 
differs in no respect from any other legitimate freedom. It 
consists, as Blackstone well said a hundred and fifty years ago, 
“in laying no previous restraint upon publications, and not in 
freedom from censure for similar matter when published.” Nor 
does the right of free speech carry with it the right of the 
speaker to demand that the Government shall carry his speech 
for him to every part of the country regardless of its character. 
The Government is under neither a constitutional nor a moral 
obligation to enter into partnership with such a publication as 
“The Masses” in the circulation of incendiary, vicious, im- 
moral, or lawless appeals. How far Congress should leave this 
question, What is mailable matter ? to the Postmaster-General 
we do not here discuss, but, in our judgment, both the Act of 
Congress and the action of the Postmaster-General in this par- 
ticular case are, in the present condition of the country, entirely 
justified. 


PRIVATE VENGEANCE AND PUBLIC JUSTICE 


The strike in the Arizona copper mines began about the 
first of last July. It was complicated by the activities of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Wishing to learn in a de- 
tailed way about these activities, the New York “ Evening 
Post” sent to the West as a correspondent Mr. Robert W. 
Bruére, whose letters have given us a comprehensive view 
of the situation. He states that the I. W. W. conspiracy was 
not, as has been reported, a determining factor in the strikes 
that have tied up the copper mines during the past four months, 
that the strikes grew out of a long-standing struggle between 
the forces of “legitimate ” organized labor and the forces of 
organized business as dominated by the copper companies, and 
that, so far as there was a concerted attack by the 1. W. W.., it was 
chiefly directed against the unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Finallv, Mr. Bruére contends that so far 
as lawlessness is concerned the principal rdle of the I. W. W. 
has been to serve as camouflage. 

Mr. Bruére’s opinions are confirmed by the report now made 
ymublic of the Mediation Committee appointed by President 
Vilson. It consisted of four experts from four widely separated 

States. Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Labor, headed 
the Commission and Professor Felix Frankfurter was _ its 
secretary. The Commission holds that the workmen were not 
justified in striking. But it also states that the citizens and 
mining companies of Bisbee were not justified in their sum- 
mary action. Without proper effort to secure protection from 
the State authorities, they constituted etalon a Vigilance 
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Committee, rounded up nearly twelve hundred men, huddled 
them into freight cars, and shipped them into New Mexico, 
where they were lett without food or shelter for two days, and 
were finally rescued by the United States Army. No one, we 
are sure, can be surprised at the Commission’s finding 
that “ the deportation was wholly illegal and without authority 
in law, either State or Federal.” A Federal statute, as the 
Commission recommends, should be enacted at once, covering 
ae | such possible future gross violations of law. 

© its great credit, the Commission settled the disturbances 

by a plan of procedure now accepted by all the companies 
at the most important copper centers of Arizona, by the local 
labor unions, and by President Moyer of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, The plan involves : 

1. The establishment of workers’ committees independent of 
the influence of the companies. 

2. The re-employmont of those on strike except those guilty of 
sedition against the United States and those holding membership 
in organizations which refuse to recognize contract obligations. 

3. The assurance of the impartial working of the settlement 
through the appointment of a United States arbitrator accepta- 
je to both sides, who is to determine all disputed questions of 

act. 

4. The substitution of this machinery for strikes and lockouts 
during the period of the war. 

The companies, the workers, the Government, and the coun- 
try are to be congratulated on this outcome. 


A BELIEVER IN AN EDUCATED PEOPLE 


Absolutely opposite to the theory by which Prussia has made 
of the mass of Germans docile followers of a small privileged 
class was the ideal to which Dr. Henry Marcus Leipziger, who 
died in his sixty-third year on December 1, in New York City, 
devoted his life. At nineteen years of age he became a teacher 
in the New York City public schools. “Right years of experi- 
ence as a teacher were followed by three years of study and 
travel. He then became interested in manual training, but soon 
enlarged his interest to the general education of the mass of the 
= ; and finally, through association with the Aguilar Free 

ibrary, became the exponent of what has become a great insti- 
tution—the free public lecture system. 

He made of this the fulfillment of his dream. He conceived 
that through the public lecture, given largely in the evening, 
men and women, boys and girls, no longer in school, should con- 
tinue their education and have access to the sources of liberal 
culture. He made it a part of the public school system of New 
York City. He counted it “the university of the people.” It 
was his profound belief that there should be nothing within the 
range of human knowledge from which the plain people them- 
selves should be excluded. Whatever limitations people set to 
the acquirement of knowledge should be those within the indi- 
vidual himself. His ambition for the people’s education knew 
no bounds. 

Dr. Leipziger, a native of Manchester, England, was one of 
those numerous Americans whose Americanism is the more 
conscious and fundamental because they have been immigrants. 


POSTERS 


A poster exhibition is in p ss during the first three 
weeks of December, at the Arden Galleries, 599 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. It consists of about six hundred army posters 
from America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, and other 
countries. : 

The recruiting posters are of special interest. In the American 
series is a poster by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, the eminent Eng- 
lish artist (who has already done much effective work along 
these lines in England and France), to be used by the United 
States Army for recruiting purposes. The poster has not yet 
been seen outside of Government circles. Among the other 
American recruiting posters one by Mr. Henry Reuterdahl is 
also shown for the first time. 

Included among the more than one hundred British recruit- 
ing posters are particularly noteworthy examples from Australia 
and South Africa. None of these have hitherto been publicly 
shown or reproduced ir this country. There are also on view 
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posters from Ireland and Canada, as well as the best of the 
Parliamentary Committee Series used in Great Britain. The 
raising of the British Empire’s army of over four million men 
has been largely due, we believe, to the influence of these 
posters. 

The admittance fee is twenty-five cents, the money thus raised, 
together with all proceeds from the sale of the posters, to be 
sent to the Red Cross. But the patriotic impulse received from 
the posters’ call to service is worth many times twenty-five cents. 


PROTECTION BETTER THAN PENSIONS 


The Secretary of the Treasury has just announced the per- 
sonnel of the organization of what is to be called the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. This bureau will put in operation the 
insurance provisions of what is commonly called the War In- 
surance Act. As a matter of fact, the Act does much more than 
furnish insurance for soldiers. In The Outlook for September 
26 last we outlined the bill as it then stood. Changes were made 
before it became a law, but the intent and purpose, and in large 
measure the details, remain unchanged. 

The original intention was that the insurance of soldiers 
should be compulsory and paid for by retaining part of their 
pay. This compulsory element was removed: as regards insur- 
anee. But no compulsion is needed to induce any intelligent 
soldier to embrace the remarkable opportunity given him. He 
can take from the Government insurance at the average rate of 
#8 per year per thousand which would cost, it has been estimated, 
from an ordinary insurance company about $58 per thousand, a 
gain of $50 per thousand to the soldier. If he agrees to this 
generous proposal, and he must do so before February 12, his 
pay is charged with the payment. The largest amount of insur- 
ance he may take out is $10,000. 

It is to the very great credit of the insurance companies that 
they have not opposed the plan of Governmental insurance. On 
the contrary, they have co-operated with the Government and 
have made valuable. suggestions, some of which have been 
adopted. 

Secretary McAdoo has eloquently summarized the purpose of 
the law in these words: “The man who goes out to fight is 
entitled to know in advance what a just Government is going to 
do for him. He ought not to be left to the precarious provisions 
of the generous instincts of our people, even though they are 
the most generous people on earth.” 

Apart from the insurance, the soldier under this law is 
obliged to a‘lot a certain portion of Lis pay to wife or children de- 
pendent on him. The amount of this compulsory allotment may 
vary ; it is not to be more than one-half the soldier’s whole pay, 
nor less than $15 a month. If he has not close dependents, he 
may, if he chooses, allot any portion of his pay to others to 
whom he wishes it to go. 

The Government’s paternal care of the soldier and its desire 
that he should not come back to civil life penniless is seen in 
another provision which is compulsory in character. Under 
this, the Government may require the soldier to deposit one- 
half of his pay, and not less than $15 monthly in any case. For 
this deposit with his Uncle Sam he receives 4 per cent inter- 
est. 

Finally, the Act provides for family allowances not to exceed 
#50 per month, to be paid by the United States if the soldier 
applies for that benefit to his dependent family. This is in 
addition to the compulsory allotment described above, and the 
money is paid by the Government itself, the amount thus given 
being proportionate to the compulsory allotment of pay before 
deseribed. 

But the Government does not stop even here, for in the case of 
the death or disability from injury or disease of the soldier, 
the United States is to pay compensation to himself and his 
(dependents while he is living. Thus by turning over part of 
the soldier’s pay to his family, by compensation for injury or 
(lisease incurred in service, and, finally, by actual insurance, the 
{rovernment provides for its soldier in a systematic and thorough 
way. 

It is obvious that there is a great advantage in this plan 
over the old pension law method, which involved enormous 
payments under laws subject to political agitation and the 
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passage by anges sometimes of hundreds of private pension 
bills in a day. It represents the last word in scientific, thought- 
ful, and wise care for the soldier by the people of the country 
through its Government. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
PEACE BY VICTORY 
ORD LANSDOWNPE’S letter to the English people and 


the President’s Message to the American people contrasted 
make clear the issue which now confronts the Allies in 
this war. 

Lord Lansdowne is a tory of the tories. In France he would 
be an imperialist, not a republican; in Germany a Junker, 
not a Social Democrat; in Russia a bureaucrat, not a revolu- 
tionist ; in America he would find no party reactionary enough 
to suit his temperament, but he certainly would not be a pro- 
gressive. He believes in peace without victory, but not in mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy. It is doubtful whether his 
dread of Lloyd George is not greater than his dread of the 
German Kaiser. He is eager to end the war, but not to end 
despotism. He states with commendable clearness what he 
thinks Great Britain does not desire, but leaves undetined what 
Great Britain does or should desire. To him the defeat of Ger- 
many is not an end in itself. The only end he perceives is 
“saving the world from a recurrence of the calamity which has 
befallen this generation.” That calamity, to him, is a great war, 
not an undisturbed despotism. 

The President in his Message is animated by a different 
spirit and guided by a different purpose. He speaks for the 

merican people rather than to the American people. His voice 
is that of a Progressive Democrat. In interpreting the sentiment 
of America he undoubtedly interprets his own. “ We are,” he 
says to Congress, “ the spokesmen of the American people, and 
they have a right to know whether their purpose is ours.” He 
sees clearly that “the German power, a thing without con- 
science or honor, or capacity for covenanted peace, must be 
crushed.” He is impatient with all proposals to secure peace 
by any sort of compromise. He wishes justice done at every 

int and to every nation, our enemies as well as our friends. 

ut he insists “ that the war shall not end in vindictive action 
of any kind ; that no nation or people shall be robbed or pun- 
ished because the irresponsible rulers of a single country have 
themselves done deep and abominable wrong.” He insists that 
the wrong done to Belgium must be repaired, that peace “ must 
deliver the once fair lands and happy peoples of Belgiam and 
northern France from the Prussian conquest and the Prussian 
menace, but it must also deliver the peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
the peoples of the Balkans, and the peoples of Turkey, alike in 
Europe and Asia, from the impudent and alien dominion of the 
Prussian military and commercial autocracy.” It must make 
possible a “partnership of nations which must henceforth 
guarantee the world’s peace,” and it must secure justice and 
equality of rights, whatever the cost, for all nations—the great 
and powerful as well as the smaller and weaker nations, our 
present enemies as well as our present associates in the war. 

He characteristically accompanies these just demands with 
the expression of purposes which we interpret as intended partly 
to guard himself from misinterpretation, partly to commend 
these fundamental purposes to those here and abroad of the 
Lansdowne temperament. He reads in what he calls the crude 
formula, “ no annexations, no contributions, no punitive indem- 
nities,” a meaning which the words themselves do not bear. He 
implies that the war will be won “ when the German people say 
to us through properly accredited representatives that they are 
ready to agree to a settlement based upon justice and the repara- 
tion of the wrongs their rulers have done ;” though he does not 
make clear why we should place any confidence in anything the 
German people say, after their continuing and unhesitating 
disregard of all their past pledges and promises. He declares 
that “we intend no wrong against the German Empire, no 
interference with her internal affairs ;” but he does not explain 
how without such interference we can prevent the German nation 
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from reorganizing its army, reconstituting its navy, and re- 
attempting its programme of universal empire. He earnestly 
recommends that “ the Congress immediately declare the United 
States in a state of war with Austria-Hungary ” because “ Aus- 
tria-Hungary is for the time being not her own mistress but 
simply the vassal of the German Government.” He recognizes 
the fact that “ the same logic would lead also to a declaration of 
war against Turkey and Bulgaria. They also are the tools of 
Germany. But they are mere tools and do not yet stand in the 
direct path of our necessary action.” But in what respect Aus- 
tria-Hungary is more a vassal of the German Government than 
Turkey or Bulgaria he does not indicate, and he leaves the 
American people to deduce for themselves the impression that 
he thinks a declaration of war against Austria-Hungary would 
help, and a declaration of war against Turkey and Bulgaria 
would not help, in the accomplishment of the immediate purpose 
of crushing the German Power, as “a thing without conscience 
or honor, or capacity for covenanted peace,” and the ultimate 
purpose of making the world safe for democracy. 

In the latter part of the President’s Message he recommends 
certain specific acts of legislation : 

1. Power to deal more effectively with alien enemies in the 
United States. 

2. Larger authority to set limits upon prices. 

3. The development and Federal regulation of the water 
power of the country. 

4. The passage by the Senate of the bill already passed by 
the House legalizing the formation of associations of American 
exporters to promote foreign trade. 

5. A return to the former practice of the House of the 
preparation of all appropriation bills through a single commit- 
tee in order to standardize expenditures and avoid waste and 
duplication. 

6. Perhaps a more efficient co-ordination and co-operation of 
the transportation system of the country. 

All these seem to us desirable ends. The wisdom of the legis- 
lation proposed will depend upon the methods adopted. 

So far as the President’s Message deals with the present issue 
we are heartily in agreement with him. So far as it implies 
ledges of political action upon future issues we think it would 
[ wiser to wait till those issues arise. Whether the Allies 
should destroy Germany as a world Power or should interfere 
with her internal affairs, whether they should insist on a parti- 
tion or dismemberment of the territory of Austria-Hungary, or 
demand the exclusion of Turkey from Europe, or put her Asi- 
atic peoples under the protection of the Powers, are all questions 
of the ion and therefore should be left. for the future to 
determine. None of these things should be done unless it is 
necessary to make the world safe for democracy. Any one or all 
of them should be done if necessary to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

From the very first day that German troops crossed the Bel- 
rian border three plain duties have lain upon the civilized world. 

hey were obvious then. They are obvious now. 

First, to defeat the purpose,of Germany. 

Second, to free the people that Germany in carrying out her 
purpose had enslaved, and recover the land and booty that 
Germany in carrying out her purpose had stolen. 

Third, to re-establish and enforce upon faith-breaking Ger- 
many, not for the present only but for all time, the observance 
of the public law of nations. 

The defeat of Germany and her purpose is an end in itself, 
because it is the only way by which the world can prove to 
Germany the truth that they who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword. The German theory that might is right, that 
there is no God but Odin, that necessity knows no law, that 
there is no higher law for a state than the law of the state, can 
be disproved only by failure. There is no way by which that 
theory can fail except as it is made to fail. The German people 
have been taught that their Government is a good Government 
because it is all-powerful. They will continue to believe in that 
Government as long as it is powerful enough to conquer. Those 
who believe that theory to be detestable and a lie can prove it 
a lie and make it detestable to the German people only by 
bringing the Government that holds that theory to complete 
and lasting defeat. ‘ 
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NOT ONLY BY FORCE OF ARMS 


All the victories of the war have not been won by force of 
arms, and all the victories of the war have not first found record 
in the strident headlines of the daily press. 

Two American victories have recently been recorded in the 
quiet pages of the “ Atlantic Monthly” and the “ Century ” 
magazine. They are victories the importance of which it would 
be difficult to exaggerate, for they are victories of the spirit, 
victories which sanctify our purpose in the war. 

In the December “ Atlantic” there is a “ Family Letter ”’ 
telling of the conflicting points of view of two brothers born of 


German-American parents. It is truly a “Family Letter ” in the - 


broadest sense of the word, for it conveys a message not only to 
the family for which it was written, but also to that American 
family of more than one hundred million souls whose house is 
the United States of America. “ You and I,” says the writer of 
this letter to his brother, “ are both of the same German blood. 
There is not a drop of any other blood in us, so far as I know.” 
He continues : . 
And yet there does not seem to me to be the smallest corner 
of me that is not for America, first and last, and against Ger-- 
many. I do not hate Germany, but I want to see her defeated, 
and I deeply hope that America will have a part in defeating her 
and that | may have a small part in helping to defeat her. . 
Germany must be beaten ; her Government must be thoroughly 
discredited, not only in order that the democracies of the world 
may be made safe from attack by her armed forces, but in order 
also that they may be made safe from attack by the sappers and 
miners of her destructive propaganda. . . . Such a poisonous 
tree cannot be pruned or sprayed. It must be dug up by the 
roots and burned. 


To the plea that passive loyalty is all that the Government 
demands this American writer replies : 
There seem to be times when a man must renounce father and 
mother, brother and sister, in order to be loyal to something 
higher than blood relatives. Fifty years ago Lincoln said that 
this country could not exist half slave and half free. To-day we 
can say with equal emphasis that this country cannot exist half 
alien and half American. It must be all American, with one 
language, one literature, one culture, growing naturally from the 
original root. . . . I tell you that passive loyalty to-day is dis- 
a You are needed, and [ am needed, and every American 
of German blood who considers himself an American and 
nothing else, is needed, to symbolize to the rest of Americans of 
alien origin the working of the American crucible. We have 
boasted in the past that the American people was not merely a 
hodgepodge of Kfty or a hundred races, but a new race, looking 
not to the past, but to the future. Here is our chance to prove it, 
to prove that no temptation, however great, no lure, however 
insistent, can turn us who have received the benefits of American 
citizenship, who have lived and grown and prospered and been 
happy under American institutions, back to the land that our 
fathers left, back to the kings they renounced. We dare not be 
passive. ... Instead of being passive, instead of sitting in arm- 
chairs at home, grumblingly nursing our resentment, as you 
would have us do, you peat i should be out on the housetops de- 
claring to the German-Americans our faith in the American 
democracy and the American people. 

We can claim the higher allegiance and, because of all that we 
leave behind, work, as few are privileged to work, for the unity 
and strength of our country. 


The spirit behind this declaration is the spirit which we find 
in the words and acts of those Anglo-Americans of Revolutionary 
days who won for our country its independence and for Eng- 
land a system of colonial administration which has carried her 
sons to the utmost ends of the earth. 


That the victory which this spirit represents is not merely | 


the victory of an individual, but is really a victory of a nation 
and an ideal, is shown in an article written by an Englishman. 
Stacy Aumonier, for the December “ Century.” This article 
records the snepeonee made by the first appearance of Ameri- 
can troops on English soil. The writer had seen French troops 
“with their exuberant élan,” English Tommies who “ have 
surprised the world with their gayety ... and cannot keep 
from singing,” Indians who “ pass like a splendidly carved 
frieze,” Canadians “who move with a free and independent 
swing, and grin ina friendly way,” and the Scotch, who “ carry 
it off better than anyone.” Then, with the picture of these troops 
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in his mind, he tells of his eagernesss to catch the first glimpse 
of the soldiers from the United States, and this is what he 
saw as he stood in Cockspur Street just off Trafalgar Square : 


They came, marching in fours, with their rifles at the slope, 
the vanguard of Uncle Sam’s army. And we in Cockspur Street 
raised a mighty cheer. They were solemn, bronzed men, loose of 
limb, hard Sal sivehin with a curious set expression of purpose. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp. 

And they looked neither to the right nor the left ; nor did they 
look up or smile, or apparently take any notice of the cheers we 
raised. We strained forward to see their faces, and we cried out 
to them our welcome. 

Fully a thousand men passed in this solemn procession, not one 
of them smiling or looking up. It became almost disconcerting. 
It was a thing we were not used to. A fellow-cockney near me 
murmured : 

“ They’re solemn-looking blokes, ain’t they ?” 


“Among the people who watched,” says Mr. Aumonier. 
“there was probably not one who had not lost some one dear to 
them. Even the best nerves have their limitation of endurance. 
’ Suddenly,” the writer says, “the ready voice of a woman from 
the pavement called out ‘ God bless you, Sammy!’ ” 

And then we cheered again in a different key, and I noticed a 
hoy in the ranks throw back his head and look up. On his face 
was that expression we see only on the faces of those who know 
the finer sensibilities—a fierce, exultant joy that is very near akin 
to tears. And gradually I became aware that on the faces of these 
grim men was written an emotion almost too deep for expression. 


Who are these men marching through London streets ? 

As they passed it was easy to detect their ethnological heri- 
tage. There was the Anglo-Saxon type, perhaps predominant ; 
the Celt, the Slav, the Latin; and in many cases definitely the 
Teuton ; and yet there was not one of them that had not some- 
thing else, who was not pre-eminently a good “ United States- 
man.” It was as though upon the anvil of the New World all the 
troubles of the Old, after being passed through a white-hot fur- 
nace, had been forged into something clear and splendid. And 
they were hurrying on to get this accomplished. For once and 
all the matter must be settled. 


The words which came to the mind of this “ watcher by the 
way ” were the words of “ The Battle Hymn of the Republic :” 


“ He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword.” 


The marching of American troops in London streets seemed 
to the one who saw with eyes which looked beyond the long 
lines of olive-drab figures like a portent from heaven : 

This is no longer a war; it is a crusade. And as I stood on 
the flags of Cockspur Street I think I understood the silence of 
those grim men. They seemed to epitomize not merely a 
nation, not merely a flag, but the unbreakable sanctity of human 
_— and human life. And I know that whatever might happen, 
whatever the powers of darkness might devise, whatever cun- 
ning schemes or diabolical plans, or whatever temporary suc- 
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cesses they might attain, they would ultimately go down into the 
dust before “ the fateful lightning.” 

The gods of democracy need no other guard than the spirit 
which called forth the protest of that loyal German-American 
and illumined the faces of those “ solemn-looking blokes ” 
tramping through the historic streets of London. 


A PREPOSTEROUS PROPOSAL 


Rumors from Washington convey the impression that there 
are men who are seriously considering a proposal to bring to 
this country Chinese coolies for distribution throughout the 
country as farm laborers. To dignify this proposal by a serious 
discussion should be unnecessary. The danger which might 
exist, however, if such a proposal were even seriously considered 
by Congress warrants the use of sufficient space to point out 
some of its absurdities. 

Such a proposal should be resented by American labor. Even 
a temporary system of coolie labor can have, and must have, no 
place in the United States. There is enough labor in this coun- 
try unprofitably employed to carry on all the work necessary 
for doing our share in the war. 

One of the greatest problems before the country is the develop- 
ment of our farming system in the direction of securing greater 
social and industrial advantages for those who are operating our 
farms. The introduction of coolie labor on our farms would 
radically change the course of development of farm practice. 
America wants no serfs either in its factories or upon its land. 

The discussion of such a proposal involves the reopening at a 
most critical time of the whole question of Chinese immigration. 
It would certainly not improve our relations with China if we 
should invite the introduction into this country of coolie labor 
while denying to Chinese the privilege of voluntarily immi- 
grating to our shores. 

It may be putting the cart before the horse to discuss the politi- 
cal arguments against the importation of coolie labor, and then 
to conclude with the statement that it cannot be done, anyhow. 
Perhaps, however, this argument may reach some minds not open 
to recognizing the value of the political arguments involved. 

Why divert an amount of shipping necessary to bring to this 
country enough Chinese laborers to be of any conceivable value 
from the trade and transport routes which are really vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war? It will require more ships to 
bring a million Chinamen to this country than to send a million 
troops to France. Until we have a great many more ships than we 
have at present advanced beyond the stage of “ contracts pend- 
ing” the proposition to bring coolie labor to this country cannot 
be seriously considered as even physically practical. If we must 
have more alien labor on our farms, why not bring back in the 
empty ships returning from France such prisoners of war as our 
troops may in due course of time collect on the western front? 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN FRANCE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


FEW weeks ago, when the War Work Council of the 
A Y. M. C. A. be. wy my wife and me to go to France to 

give concerts in the American camps under their auspices, 
to be near the great war, and to have even a little share in helping 
our boys to win, it seemed a possibility too desirable even to be 
realized. Yet here we are ! the course of our first eight days 
ashore we gave eight concerts for our American soldiers, and, 
for good measure, two in French hospitals. We shall not be 
able to continue our concert-giving at this eager pace, but we 
see before us a long vista of happy activity. 

The Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. have undertaken to look 
after the American soldier when he is off duty—the Red Cross 
when he is sick, the Y. M. C. A. when he is well—relief and 
recreation. The two great organizations work harmoniously 
along parallel lines, which coincide only when our soldier 
needs both relief and recreation at the same time. Just now 
there are no American soldiers wounded in war, though we 
saw two or three who had been temporarily crippled on the 


football field, and our boys are feeling as fit as fiddles and 
physically able to “ kan the Kaiser” to-morrow, or to-day even, 
if need be. 

Military routine is not strenuous enough to over-weary their 
minds and bodies, and when the boys are off duty they are sim- 
ply bursting with a yearning for distraction from camp life. Far 
from home, in a land of unfamiliar language and customs, they 
find it hard work to amuse themselves. The powers of evil, 
which always hang close about a camp, offer diversions of the 
traditional and maleficent kind; the Y. M. C. A. strives not 
only to amuse the soldiers, but also to keep them mindful of the 
standards of their upbringing. As fast as conditions permit the 
“ Y,” as it is familiarly called, is erecting “ huts,” in which it 
installs pianos, phonographs, reading and writing tables, can- 
teens for the sale of chocolate, tobacco, chewing-gum, and simple 
groceries. These huts are administered by men in Y uniform, 
whose business and pleasure it is to make welcome all soldiers, 
whether American, British, or French, belonging to any church 
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or to none. In the camps where the huts are still unbuilt the 
Y offers its hospitality in a corner of the barracks or in a tent. 
Where the flag goes the Y follows. 

Our little concert party consists of my wife, myself, and Roger 
Lyon. My wife recites poems and tells stories, I sing, and Lyon 
plays the accompaniments and helps to conduct the choruses. 
Give us a piano and an audience, and we will give you a con- 
cert at amoment’s notice. We can even dispense with the piano. 
It is touching to see the response of the boys; they are all so 
eager for home talk and to hear the poems, stories, and songs 
associated with their home life. They are healthily homesick, 
every mother’s son of them, and their fondness for “ mother” 
poems and songs gives proof of what good mothers they have 
had. A poem of my wife’s, called “ Now that My Boy Has 
Gone to France,” in which a mother ‘expresses her belief in the 
high ideals of her boy, is a great favorite ; and among my songs 
none is more popular than “ Mother Machree ” and “ Mother o’ 
Mine.” Among the songs of different sentiment, “I Hear You 
Calling Me” and Bruno Huhn’s fine setting of Henley’s “ In- 
victus ” are much liked. 

The favorite poet of the camps seems certainly to be Robert 
W. Service, and many of the boys know his “ Rhymes of a Red 
Cross Man” almost by heart. “ The Pipe of Sandy McGraw ” 
and “ Fleurette ” appeal especially to them. Riley’s “Old Man 
and Jim” never fails of its effect, nor does T. A. Daly’s “ Car- 
mina.” Stories in American and Negro dialect are listened to 
with eager ears; to watch the faces of the boys as they absorb 
every word is most stimulating. 

After the songs and poems and yarns Lyon and I start the 
crowd on the old American songs and Broadway choruses. 
Before many minutes they are singing at the top of their lungs 
and calling for particular favorites. “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” “ Pack up Your Troubles,” “ A Long, Long Trail,” 
“ Over There,” “Joan of Are,” and “ Where Do We Go from 
Here, Boys?” are among the most popular. For some of the best- 
known melodies the boys have written their own lines ; I quote, 


. a8 a specimen, a verse written for the chorus of “ A Long, Long 


Trail :” 


12 December 


“It’s a long, long way to Flanders 
And to No Man’s Land in France, 
Where the shrapnel shells are bursting 
And we must advance. 
There'll be lots of drill and hiking 
Until our dreams all come true 
And we show the German Kaiser 
How the Yankee boys come throu rh.” 


Finally we sing two verses of “ America,” all standing, and 
the programme is over. 

By now all feeling of formality has ceased and the boys 
gather around to discuss the programme and to talk about home. 
American women are infrequent visitors in the camps, and the 
boys avail themselves readily of the-opportunity to talk infor- 
mally with one. One man told us he had not spoken with one for 
two months; another said, “ Why, Mrs. Rogers, if you had not 
uttered a word, just to have seen an American woman sitting in 
the room would have done me good.” The yearning of the boys 
for the normal intercourse of home life has its pathetic side. 
Not long ago a canteen worker, a married woman of not more 
than twenty-five, noticed a disconsolate-looking soldier lingering 
about the counter towards closing time. She asked him whether 
she could do something for him, and he timidly begged her to 
let him talk with her after all the other men had left. When 
at length they were alone, with downcast eyes he stammered : 
* Please, ma’am, will you make believe you are twice your real 
age and talk to me as if you were my mother? She brought me 
up well, and when I landed in France I was a decent man, but 
since then I’ve gone wrong, and if somebody doesn’t talk to me 
as my mother would I don’t know what will happen to me. | 
can’t stand it any longer.” 

The Y. M.C. A. is trying to be father, mother, and big 
brother to just such boys as these. To give them a sense of home 
in this far country is no easy task, but it is certainly worth un- 
dertaking and deserving of the moral and material support of 
the millions of loyal Americans who during this war must per- 
force stay at home and keep the home fires burning. 

‘* Somewhere in France,” November 8, 1917. Francis Rocers. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S LETTER 


A POLL OF THE PRESS 


of Lords. He has a bristling mustache under his big 

arched nose, and he wears a bit of side whisker. He 
stands very ereet, and apparently there is not an ounce of extra 
flesh on him. He might look like a Wall Street broker were he 
not so prim. His sentences are terse; they cut like a whip. His 
manner is earnest. Members sit up and listen. 

This is Henry Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice, fifth Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne. He is seventy-two years old. About half 
a century ago, at an incredibly young age, he became Lord of 
the Treasury. Practically ever since he has held great governing 
offices—Under-Secretary for War, Under-Secretary for India, 
Governor-General of Canada, Viceroy of India, Secretary for 
War, Foreign Secretary. 

Many Unionist gatherings have been held at his splendid 
London home, Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square. Its owner, 
a Liberal Unionist rather than an old-time party Conservative, 
is of the Tory cast of mind ; he was, for example, a protagonist 
in the fight waged by the Conservative party against the recent 
Parliament bill which took from the House of Lords powers 
possessed for centuries. Lord Lansdowne has been deemed in 
general the leader of the aristocracy against the onslaught of 
democracy. Hence the London “ Mail” was doubtless not far 
from the truth in ascribing as a chief motive of his letter the 
other day to the London “ Telegraph ” “ a perception that the 
future will allot very small space to the purely decorative and 
unproductive elements of society,” just as the New York 
“ Evening Post” was right in ascribing the real significance of 
the Lansdowne letter to the man himself and the hour at which 
he speaks out. The “ Post” continues : 

His long and distinguished official career gives him the ear of 
the public as few men not now in the Government could have it. 


\ SMALL, alert man rises to speak in the British House 


He is no pacifist, no timorous weakling. During the time of the 
Coalition Cabinet formed by Mr. Asquith he was the spokesman 
of the Government in the Sem of Lords, and was then, as he 
has since been, a thoroughgoing believer in the war and its 
ardent supporter. Indeed, in the critical days of August, 1914, 
Lord Lansdowne was one of the Conservative leaders who 
privately informed the Liberal Prime Minister that they would 
support him if he declared war on Germany, with the plain 
intimation that they would attack him if he did not. 

The moment chosen by Lord Lansdowne is strategic. A great 
conference of the Allied Governments is actually sitting at Paris. 
Its purpose has latterly been said to be purely military, though 
earlier Lloyd George declared that it would take up the matter 
of war aims. It is, in fact, impossible that they should be kept 
out.... Add the Russian military collapse, with the efforts of 
those now in power at Petrograd to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities, and it is evident that the Paris Conference could not 
. . . take the most efficient steps to unify the conduct of the war 
without at the same time seeking to unify the aims of the war. 


Lord Lansdowne’s letter contained five suggestions to be 
included in a restatement of the Entente Allies’ aims in this 
war. They were (in abbreviated form) : 


1. We do not desire the annihilation of Germany as a great 
Power. 

2. We do not seek to impose upon her people any form of gov- 
ernment other than that of their own choice. 

3. We do not wish to deny to Germany her place among the 
great commercial communities of the world. 

4, We are prepared, when war is over, to examine in concert 
with other Powers the question of the freedom of the seas. 

5. We are also prepared to enter into an international pact for 
the settlement of international disputes by peaceful means. 


Alone among Conservative papers the London “ Standard ” 
joins such Liberal journals as the “ News” and “ Star,” the 
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* Westminster Gazette,” and the Manchester “ Guardian,” in 
supporting—some with reservations—Lord Lansdowne’s pro- 
posals. For instance, this is the “ Standard’s ” opinion : 

We consider that no harm can result from a possible restate- 
ment of the war aims of the Allies, and such a statement may make 
it clear to the people of the Central Empires that if they accept the 
principle of right over might they may have peace to-morrow. 

We have not favored Lansdowne in order that the war aims 
may be whittled down, but so that they may be stated clearly. 
We believe a league of nations, formed now, best could deliver 
a statement of the Allies’ aims, making clear to the enemy that 
continuing to fight for Prussianism means ruin. 


Says the Manchester “ Guardian :” 

If Germany took an attempt to make our position clear as a 
sign of weakness, she would soon find out her mistake, for our 
armies would fight the better and our people would go forward 
with clearer resolution. As for the time chosen, any time, it 
seems to us, is a good time for rational action and for the clearing 
up of error. 

We have suffered too long from timid reluctance to face facts 
and to declare inf terms all men can understand the precise pur- 
pose of our policy and the things we want and do not want. 


On the other hand, the London “ Times,” in an editorial 
under the heading “ Foolish and Mischievous,” says : 

Lord Lansdowne will find himself the most popular man in 
Central Europe next week. A few days ago he submitted to us a 
letter on the war aims of the Allies which we felt obliged to 
refuse because we judged it wholly unrepresentative and purely 
mischievous. It has now appeared elsewhere. Our opinion of the 
letter is unchanged. We are confident that in all the Allied coun- 
tries it will be read with universal anger and reprobation. 


The London “ Express” fears that the letter will harden 
Germany’s resolve to conquer, while the London “ Graphic ” 
describes it as the outpouring of a man who is so weary of war 
that he can only wring his hands in despair. Finally, the 
London “ Morning Post ” concludes, as do most critics, that the 
Lansdowne letter simply gilds German fetters with fine phrases 
and spreads a camouflage of words over a proposal of surrender. 

Well, how was it taken in Germany? There has been some 
query as to whether the German Government would permit the 
publication of the letter. Apparently it has allowed it, in whole 
or in part, for press despatches quote the “ Berliner Tageblatt ” 
as saying that the letter indicates unrest. among the Conserva- 
tives in England over the way things are going. It continues: 
“ Lansdowne is one of them, and a hopes to find a way out 
before disaster is unavoidable.” According to the “ Tageblatt,” 
the letter also proves the growing opposition of France and 
Great Britain to their war dictators. 

The Berlin “Morgen Post’s” succinct comment is: “ The 
document signifies the beginning of the revival of common 
sense in England.” More in detail, the “ Kolnischer Zeitung,” 
a Government organ, though published in Cologne, asserts that 
the letter cannot be otherwise understood than as a warning to 
all thinking people in England to revise thoroughly and seri- 
ously their war aims, or, in other words, to limit them. The 
letter, however, the Cologne paper adds, cannot be considered 
an appeal for peace. 

In this country the diverging opinions are well reflected 
by two New York City papers—the minority opinion by the 
“Sun” and the majority by the “Globe.” The first-named 
journal remarks : 

Only the narrowest partisanship or the craziest jingoism can 
discover in Lord Sanilowas’s ... letter either selfish politics or 
the cowardice of yellow pacifism ; not even war weariness. .. . 

Lord Lansdowne is something besides a statesman of keen 
vision and judgment ripened by wide experience ; he is a patri- 
otic Englishman, as stancha supporter of his country’s cause 
and its as a George or Lend Northcliffe, or any other 
Briton in public life. 

On no other basis than this can the propositions and sugges- 
tions contained in Lord Lansdowne’s pronouncement be consid- 
ered.... His purpose is the same as that which Woodrow Wil- 
son and Clemenceau and Lloyd George represent in common. 
And instead of dealing a blow at efficient unity of action by pro- 
posing once more a clearer definition of the aims of war as a 
means toward peace, Lansdowne is seeking to strengthen the 
solidarity of the Allies by co-ordinating opinions now vaguely or 
diversely entertained in different quarters. 

The “ Sun ”’ agrees entirely and unqualifiedly with Lord Lans- 
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downe in the belief that if the ... purposes of the Allies were 
made clear to the minds of the one of Germany there would 
result an immense .. . desire in that country for peace. In pro- 
sing such an enunciation of war aims we do not regard Lord 
sdowne as weakening in any respect on the direct issues of 
the conflict, or as receding one millimeter from the only position 
that is conceivable in the case of a British statesman or of an 
American patriot with regard, for instance, to justice and repa- 
ration to Belgium. 


But here is the “ Globe’s” protest: 


It is the mischief of Lansdowne’s letter that it encourages 
every a tat every slacker, every person of doubtful allegiance. 
It rg asizes the suffering of our fighting, ignores what it is we 
fight for that is of inestimable value. It dations counsel when 
light is breaking, it arouses discord when concord is at hand. It 
weakens our battle-fronts when their strength is telling, it takes 
from those that sorrow the comfort of knowing that their sacri- 
fice is not in vain. ? 

In the five specific suggestions he puts forward there is not a 
hint of anything pointing to a restoration of rights Germany has 
wrested from their rightful owners, not a hint of reparation for 
damage needlessly and brutally inflicted, not a hint of any means 
to obtain security for the future. Only Germany is considered. 


And the “ Globe” concludes that Lord Lansdowne would 
bring us to this pass : 

Despite all that Germany has done to forfeit the respect 
and confidence of the world, we shall deal with her lightly and 
take her back into the family of nations in good standing if she 
agrees with us that there has been fighting enough and gets 
ready to write fresh treaties to replace those she has torn up. .. . 

America and Great Britain certainly want an enduring peace, 
France longs for it, and Italy has shown with what strength of 
purpose she is willing to fight for it. Lansdowne merely pro- 

ses a short cut by which we may all arrive at a temporary 

ying down of arms upon terms which would justify Germany 
alone among the nations for all she has had to suffer. 


But “the unfavorable reception given to Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter is hard to reconcile with the approval accorded to President 
Wilson’s reply to the Pope,” wrote a.“ Globe ” correspondent, 
Mr. Holden, the next,day. This brought the following reply : 


Mr. Holden ignores the outstanding fact which Lord Lans- 
downe passed over lightly and our President emphasized—that 
the German Government has proved faithless and cannot be 
dealt with if security is deemed essential. Like Lord Lansdowne, 
he assumes that reparation for Belgium is all Germany need be 
asked for, leaving unrepaired the grievous injuries wantonly 
inflicted upon Serbia and France. Like Lord Lansdowne, he 
assumes that a league of nations can enforce against Germany- 
Austria-Bulgaria-Turkey, after an interval for renewed prepara- 
tion, what the league of nations is now seeking to enforce. 


The Chicago “ Herald” calls attention to the fact that Presi- 
dent Wilson has anticipated all that is worth while in Lans- 
downe’s peace formule, and, what is vastly more important, has 
emphasized the essentials he omits. The Louisville “ Times” 
makes this comment : 


Lansdowne refers to the “ruin of the civilized world.” We 
see no new prospects. Ruin of civilization has stared the world 
in the face since the Hun overstepped the Belgian frontier. We 
were nearer ruin at that moment than we have been since the 
Battle of the Marne. 

By and large, the letter itself contains no useful element. .. . 
It is cause for wonder and sorrow alike that so great a 


statesman at so solemn a eae should have committed an 
act of such consummate folly. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s editorial in the Kansas City “Star” calls 
Lord Lansdowne’s proposal “a peace of defeat for the Allies 
and a victory for Germany.” The editorial confirms the opin- 
ion of most men: . 

Such a peace would leave oppressed peoples under the yoke 
of Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria; such a peace would leave the 
liberty-loving nations of mankind at the ultimate mercy of the 
triumphant militarism and capitalism of the German autocracy. 

It merely makes such a peace worse to try to hide the shame 
of the defeat behind the empty pretense of forging a league of 
nations, including Germany, to secure future peace. Such a 
peace would mean that Germany saw her unspeakable brutality 
and treachery crowned by essential triumph; therefore would 
put a premium upon her repeating the brutality and treachery 
at the earliest convenient moment. 
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CANADA’S WAR ELECTION 


to a severe moral test. They are to decide whether or 
not the Government shall have the power to conscript 
them to military service in France and Flanders. 

It is one thing to submit more or less cheerfully to the de- 
cision of constituted authority that conscription is the fairest 
method by which a nation can select its defenders; it is quite 
another thing for a man to go into a booth and by secret ballot 
vote for the conscription of himself or his son. In the United 
States we have not had to do this, for we have cheerfully sup- 
ported the decision of Congress, which had the power to decide 
the question. In Canada, on the other hand, circumstances 
have made it necessary for the body of voters to pass upon the 
question themselves. This is the severe test to which the democ- 
racy of Canada is to be subjected on December 17. 

It would seem as if Canada needed no test at this time. She 
has proved her valor. In the war, both by the raising of troops 
at home and by the fighting that Canadians have done abroad, 
Canada has been magnificent. Her record is one to make us in 
the United States respectful and admiring. Out ofa population 
of about seven million people she has enlisted 420,000 men, 
besides 30,000 reservists, for the armies of the Allies. Were the 
United States to do the equivalent, we should have an army of 
no less than 6,000,000. And the fame of Canadian fighters in 
France and Flanders has gone round the world. It was a body 
of Canadian troops that made Vimy Ridge famous. And who 
has not heard of the colossal and brave sacrifice of the “ Princess 
Pat’s”? Canadians are flying and fighting in Mesopotamia. 
And everywhere the Canadians have gone they have shown 
what disciplined power a free democracy can produce. And 
Canada has done all this without conscription. 

The question naturally arises, Why, then, should the people 
of Canada be asked to vote for conscription ? 

It is primarily because the volunteer system, in spite of all it 
has accomplished, has proved itself to be a system of injustice 
to the Canadians .themselves. 

When the sudden outbreak of war startled Canada in 1914 
from her dreams. of peaceful development, there were scarcely 
any to suggest ‘compulsory service. There was in truth a thor- 
oughly British and Canadian scorn for conscription and for 
conscripts. The old superstition still held sway that one volun- 
teer was worth several pressed men. Moreover, there was a 
general belief that the war would be short. It is true that it was 
apparent from the first that the voluntary system was inequita- 
ble in its workings. Essential industries, such as agriculture 
and transportation, were crippled by undue enlistments from 
their ranks, while thousands of men whose going would have 
hurt the economic life of the nation very little chose to play the 
part of slackers. Married men enlisted, leaving their families a 
charge upon the Patriotic Fund, while young single men re- 
mained in civil life. All these things were true and apparent, 
but with the general belief in a short war there could be no 
serious thought of compulsion while the tide of voluntary en- 
listment was swamping the Militia Department. 

When the immensity of the task before the Allies came to be 
realized, at least in part, the agitation for compulsion began in 
the western provinces and in Ontario. 

There were, however, grave difficulties in the way, difficulties 
which were not truly appreciated by the conscriptionist enthu- 
siasts. One was the neutrality of the United States. With 
4,000 miles of open frontier, the slackers would have little diffi- 
culty in evading the authorities. The principal difficulty, how- 
ever, was the attitude of the French-Canadians—almost a third 
of the population of Canada, living mainly in the Province of 
Quebec. For reasons which space will not permit us to detail, the 
French-Canadians had been apathetic towards the war from the 
very beginning. They had enlisted in very small numbers, and 
it was well known that they were bitterly opposed to compul- 
sion. Any measure of conscription would be interpreted as an 
attempt by Ontario and the West to “ get” Quebec. 

On May 18 Sir Robert Borden, the Prime Minister, an- 
nounced his iatention to introduce compulsion. It was evident 
that 1917 would not see the end of the war, and greater sacrifices 
would have to be made than had at first been contemplated. 

Following this announcement, the Prime Minister offered 
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Te voters of Canada are to be subjected on December 17 


half the Cabinet portfolios to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal 
leader, and his followers, but Sir Wilfrid announced his hostil- 
ity to compulsion and refused to enter a coalition Government. 

Though he failed to secure the co-operation of the Liberal 
leader, the Prime Minister, who is head of the Conservative 
party, secured the co-operation of influential Liberals in the 
formation of a Union Government, which was announced on 
October 12. Meantime, on August 8, the Canadian Parliament 
had passed a conscription act which went immediately into 
effect. This aroused vigorous opposition, particularly from 
French-Canadians ; but, though Sir Robert Borden lost many 
of his followers in Quebec, Sir Wilfrid Laurier lost many of 
his supporters, who left him to support the Union Government. 

If this had been all, there would have been a great political 
realignment in Canada, but there would have been hardly any 


more question about ultimately carrying out conscription than ~ 


there has been in the United States. But this was not all, for 
at this juncture it became evident that elections would have to 
take place for a new Parliament. E 

It was over a year ago—on October 7, 1916—that the term of 
the present Parliament expired by limitation. On unanimous 
petition by the Canadian Parliament, the term was extended 
for one year by act of the British Parliament. It could have 
been extended again if the Canadian Parliament had again 
been unanimous; but the Conscription Act had broken that 
unanimity, and therefore a general election was made inevitable. 

So it happens that, though conscription is the law of the land 
in Canada, it is an issue before the voters. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the leader of the Liberal party, has been from the first a con- 
sistent opponent of conscription. His election manifesto, issued 
on November 5, is understood to mean that in ease of his return 
to power he will send no drafted men overseas unless the Mili- 
tary Service Act is indorsed in a special referendum vote. 
Though by the date of the election the draft already authorized 
will have been called to the colors, further reinforcements will 
later be needed. Some Canadians believe that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier does not intend to interfere with what has already 
been done, but will insist upon a referendum before further 
drafts are called; others believe that unless there is popular 
approval by referendum, Sir Wilfrid, if he is returned to 
power, will send none even of the present draft overseas. 

The most vigorous supporters of the Conscription Law believe 
that the triumph of Sir Wilfrid Laurier would mean the grad- 
ual retirement of Canada from active participation in the war. 
The voluntary system, which has allowed the slackers and the 
great majority of French-Canadians to avoid the burdens which 
the rest of Canada has bravely borne, has been exhausted. It 
is too late to begin a campaign of education among the French- 
Canadians. Theonly way to keep Canada’s war strength effective 
is to require those who have escaped these burdens now to take 
their share. All over Canada there has been what has been 
called the “ Win-the-War” movement, which has had for its 
purpose to unite in each district all those who believe in win- 
ning the war in support of a single “ Win-the-War ” candidate. 

The uew Union Government has helped to break down party 
lines. Canadian soldiers, like our soldiers, whether at home or 
overseas, will vote, and it is hardly believable that they will be 
seriously divided over the question whether others shall take up 
the burden of the war. Half a million women will have votes 
in this election ; but in this election the suffrage on the part of 
women has been limited to the wives, widows, mothers, and 
sisters of enlisted men. For this election foreigners who have 
been naturalized since 1902 have been disfranchised. If the sol- 
dier vote is decisive, the result may not be known until January. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier expresses the confident belief that the 
resources of the voluntary system have not been exhausted, and 
that he can get support for the war which Sia“Robert Borden 
and his Government cannot obtain. 7 

Ifthe Government is sustained, conscription will be the 
policy of the Dominion until the war is ended. 

On this side of the border we should not presume to give advice 
to our neighbor ; but we can testify that already it has been 
proved that obligatory military service under our Conscription 
Act is a mighty force for uniting the people and for educating 
all classes in real democracy. 




















HIS week the American Red Cross is entering upon the 
gigantic task of raising its membership to fifteen millions. 
he time is fitting for a stock-taking of the results of six 
months of war work. This has been done effectively in a report 
just issued, called “ The Work of the American Red Cross ”— 
and a marvelous report it is. It covers 140 pages, and it deals 
in millions—millions of members, tens of millions of bandages, 
scores of millions of dollars. In order to supplement the articles 
on the New Red Cross and on the Christmas Seals which follow, 
we here summarize from this report some striking facts in a 
few of the multitude of the Red Cross fields of work. 

It may be asked why it is appropriate to use the title the New 
Red Cross. Has the American Red Cross changed its mission, 
its field, and its purpose? The answer is that, although the Red 
Cross still works in the same field, it has so enormously expanded 
and has found so many new methods which are entirely consistent 
with the original purpose, but which are new in their applica- 
tion to that purpose, that it is emphatically true that the phrase 
the New Red Cross precisely describes the Red Cross of to-day 
as compared with the Red Cross of ten years ago. 

The chief work of the Red Cross has always been, and is now, 
to repair the ravages of war, whether among soldiers or civilians. 
Long ago this single purpose was extended to include aid and 
relief in cases of great and sudden national calamities, such as 
the earthquake at San Francisco and the flood at Galveston. In 
normal times the Red Cross, unlike many bountiful organiza- 
tions of relief, is quiescent, gathering its forces and its money 
in preparation for use in time of war and public calamity. 

‘Lhe Red Cross is the only relief organization in the United 
States which has a Governmental function. President Wilson 
in a proclamation has said: “ The American Red Cross is the 
officially recognized agent for voluntary effort in behalf of the 
armed forces of the Nation.” Some of the activities of the Red 
Cross are so closely interwoven with Governmental work that it is 
hard to know just where to draw the line. For instance, the Red 
Cross organizes a hospital unit, gathers together nurses, doctors, 
and attendants by the score, and equips the unit at an expendi- 
ture of tens of thousands of dollars ; then the hospital unit is 
turned over to the United States Government, and afterwards is 
as much a part of the war equipment of the Government as is a 
battery of artillery. 

When we say that the original and chief mission of the Red 
Cross is to repair the ravages of war, the definition carries a 
wide scope of meaning. The Red Cross, among other things, 
nurses the wounded, cares for soldiers and sailors on duty, pro- 
vides hospital units and ambulance corps, places canteens in the 
camps, and controls all relief transportation ; but it also, as part 
of its war work, furnishes relief to the civilian populations of 
war-distressed countries. It alleviates distress in many ways ; 
it is a teacher of nurses and of “ first aid to the wounded ;’’ it 
fights disease in the war zones; and at home its civilian relief 
committees aid the families of soldiersand raise money for the 
relief of civilians in the war zone. The Red Cross also aids the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society to fight the dreadful disease here— 
and, we may note, the Red Cross stamps used to help the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign, facsimiles of which appear on our cover 
this week, owe their origin to an article written for The Outlook 
by the late Jacob A. Riis. 


What has been done in this war? We can touch on only a few 
of the principal things accomplished. The membership, which had 
been growing steadily before the United States entered the war, 
after that date began to leap up surprisingly. After three months 
it had reached the number of 2,500,000, and on November 1 
it was over 5,000,000. Now the great drive is on in which an 
effort is being made to expand the membership from 5,000,000 
to 15,000,000 people. It seems incredible that this is even 
considered possible, yet things nearly as astonishing have been 
done by the Red Cross in the past. on source of growth which 
is now being brought into play is the extension of membership 
into the schools. And it may be noted here that the schools 
have not only joined the Red Cross and are helping by their mem- 
bership fees, but that they are doing actual Red Cross work. 
Turning from membership to finance, the report shows that 


THE NEW WORK OF THE NEW RED CROSS 


out of the $100,000,000 subseribed during “ Red Cross Week ” 
(June 18 to June 25) some $85,000,000 has been received. The 
sum is enormous in itself, but the War Council points out that 
at the present rate of expenditure more millions will be needed 
by springtime. 

How is this vast amount of money being expended ? It is not 
difficult to understand this when we read that forty-nine hos- 
pital units have been organized, many of which are now at work 
in France. Altogether these hospital units have a personnel of 
about twelve thousand people, and their equipment cost 
$2,000,000. Next comes the record of forty-five ambulance com- 
panies, organized for the Red Cross chapters, employing a total 
of 5,580 men now mustered in the Army Medical Corps, at a 
cost of $45,000 for each company, most of these companies 
being in active service. The Red Cross has enrolled more than 
14,000 trained nurses, of whom 2,000 are in foreign countries, 
2,000 are doing teaching and committee work, and 4,000 are 
ready for immediate service. 

One of the most important of the Red Cross branches of 
service is the preparation of surgical dressings, hospital supplies, 
and knitted garments for soldiers and sailors everywhere. All 
over the country women are working steadily and regularly in 
specially guarded and sanitary Red Cross workrooms making 
standard dressings and bandages. What they are doing is indi- 
cated by the one fact that in seven months, ending November 1 
last, the Red Cross sent to Europe 13,336 cases containing, 
approximately, thirteen million dressings and hospital supplies. 
In three months the Red Cross shipped 33,000 tons of war relief 
material. This does not include knitted garments, which, unlike 
the surgical supplies, may be made at home, or supplies sent 
to camps and cantonments in the United States. Prodigious as 
is this record, it is not supplying the full need, as is shown by the 
recent cable despatch from Major Grayson Murphy, the head of 
the Red Cross Commission in anes which says : 

Red Cross standard dressings in millions must be sent over 
with all possible speed. If this is not done and done immediately, 

a serious calamity of National disgrace is inevitable. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to the need of knitted gar- 
ments, but on the very day on which we write the Red Cross has 
officially declated that the knitted garments are earnestly desired 
by soldiers and sailors, that not half the demand for them can 
be met, that the Red Cross has had to buy over half a million 
sweaters to meet the demand, and that all women who ean knit 
are urged to keep on knitting. 

In former wars relief associations tried to help the individual. 
In this war they must relieve, not men, but whole peoples. The 
Red Cross has sent strong boards of expert commissioners, with 
authority to use millions of dollars of money, to France, to Bel- 
gium, to Italy, to Russia, to Rumania, to Serbia, and to Arme- 
nia. Everywhere its agents are working to clothe, feed, and 
nurse the civilian populations stricken directly or indirectly by 
the war. It would be impossible to tell in many pages what has 
been done in this direction. An indication of the extent of the 
work may be found in the fact that the appropriations for use 
in France alone up to November 1 amounted to over twenty 
million dollars. Splendidly has the Red Cross carried out that 
aim which its creed puts second only to work for the soldiers 
and sailors, namely, to relieve suffering and destitution caused 
by war and war conditions among the needy civilian population 
of oar allies. And this Red Cross report truly points out that 
this work among the civilian populations, and especially the 
children, in the different Allied countries is the outstanding 
feature of the Red Cross work in this war. 

The story of the relief work in Europe in itself occupies a 
bulky pamphlet issued not long ago by Mr. Davison, head of 
the War Council. The civilian relief side has been marvelous 
and is growing. Work is found for refugees ; food found for 
sick, wounded, and starving civilians ; villages ravaged by the 
Germans are helped ; repatriated families dre looked after ; the 
blind and mutilated people are cared for ; children are sheltered 
and housed. 

The six months of American Red Cross work surveyed in 
this report are an astonishing evidence of American energy and 
efficiency as well as of American sympathy. 
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THE NEW RED CROSS 


BY ELIOT WADSWORTH 


VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN RED CROSS AND EX-OFFICIO MEMBER OF THE RED CROSS WAR COUNCIL 


has been, is to help care for the wounded of the armies. 

The ked Cross nurse, the Red Cross surgeon, the Red 
Cross ambulance, are tremendously important factors in the 
safety and welfare of the millions who are fighting in Europe. 
The swiftly organized expedition of mercy that follows close on 
the heels of disaster is still typical of Red Cross service. 


T= principal function of the Red Cross now, as it always 


MORE THAN A FIRST LINE MEDICAL RESERVE 


‘Under the pressure, of a new warfare, however, the Red 
Cross has developed an unprecedented range of activities. Their 
size dwarfs anything that ~ previously been attempted. They 
give to the Red Cross idea wholly new forms of expression. 

In France to-day the American Red Cross is something very 
much broader than a first-line reserve for the army medical 
corps. Its hospitalh-supply service, its detachments of nurses 
and surgeons, its children’s refuges, its refugee relief, its tuber- 
culosis sanitariums, its canteens for French and American sol- 
diers, its expert aid in village reconstruction, are new but 
equally needed activities. 

To put the matter as briefly as possible, the American Red 
Cross is putting the wealth and technical skill of America at the 
command of the French nation, for the rebuilding of French 
civilization at certain strategic points Where France, after three 
years of war, finds herself hard pressed. 


SAVING CHILDREN 


Take the work for French children. The war has made ter- 
rible inroads on the next generation in France. A birth rate 
already alarmingly low has fallen to a point where France in a 
single year—the second of the war—sutffered a net loss of almost 
two per cent of her population. The Red Cross has sent three 
groups of specialists and nurses to France to engage in educa- 
tional and hygienic work throughout the country-to help cheek 
the increase in infant mortality. 

The children who were born just before the war in the dev- 
astated districts have lived through such frightful experiences as 
to rob them of anything approaching normal growth and devel- 
opment. It is marvelous that they survive at all. To take these 
children from the peril of bombs and gas and unnumbered hor- 
rors, to keep them in bodily safety under devoted and intelligent 
care until they can be sent back to their homes or their rela- 
tives, is the purpose of the Red Cross children’s work. For this 
purpose several centers have been established behind the lines. 
At one such center six hundred children were gathered together 
from villages which had been bombarded. They are now housed 
in a comfortable Red Cross barracks, provided by the French 
(Government, under the care of an Ds specialist and 
American Red Cross nurses. 

From another center of children’s work a traveling dispensary 
mounted on a small motor truck is making the circuit of the 
surrounding villages. The shower-bath which this motor truck 
carries gives many of these youngsters the first bath they have 
had for many months. The Red Cross is caring, too, for chil- 
dren who have been exposed to tuberculosis and for the 
children, often sick and miserable, who come back to France 
with the repatriated prisoners from behind the German lines 
after months of under-nourishment and neglect. 

These children, after all, need only a little good feeding and 
a little skillful care to become well and hearty again. It is the 
privilege of the Red Cross to help tide them over the period of 
helplessness, when outside aid is imperatively necessary. 


BRINGING TOWNS BACK TO LIFE 


Somewhat similar is the work which is being done in ruined 
villages along the zone of war. Where a French town has been 
reduced to a little heap of rubbish it is a hard task to recreate 
a busy, self-supporting community. Yet the Frenchman, given 
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a bit of land and the essentials of daily life, is quite capable of 
taking care of himself. So the Red Cross is working with the 
French Government in furnishing the refugees who are sent 
back to the more promising agricultural districts the tools and 
equipment they must have in order to establish their lives again. 
Houses are repaired which still offer partial shelter. Temporary 
houses are set up provisionally so that the farmers and their 
families shall have a roof to cover their heads until they can 
rebuild their own homes. In some cases barbed wire from the 
German defenses is used to tie together the shaken walls of these 
little French houses. 


FIGHTING TUBERCULOSIS 


The spread of tuberculosis has created another critical situa- 
tion in France for which Red Cross help is vital. Trench 
life, with lack of proper food and shelter back of the lines, is 
responsible for half a million cases of tuberculosis. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has formulated and is directing a campaign 
against this disease in which the Red Cross is co-operating. In 
addition, through the generosity of the founder of Les Tuber- 
culeux de la Guerre, the Red Cross is now operating sanitari- 
wns built up by that organization. 


PROVIDING FOR THE COMFORT OF CIVILIAN AND SOLDIER 


But all these special services fail to give the full scope of the 
relief now being rendered to French civilians. From a chain of 
warehouses covering the whole zone of devastation, foodstuffs, 
clothing, and household goods are supplied to thousands of refu- 
gees. "Thvsnstiens the war-searred regions the Red Cross is doing 
whatever it can for the homeless and destitute. 

The soldier in France, wounded or unwounded, needs the 
Red Cross. The Red Cross is giving him services which are 
especially welcome. The field canteens, in which the American 
and French Red Cross are co-operating, are placed at junction 
points where perhaps thirty thousand soldiers a day are served 
on their way to and from the front. These canteens offer not 
only cheap food, well cooked, but also facilities for bathing and 
disinfection of clothing. Here a soldier fresh from the trenches 
is able to rid himself of the dirt and vermin which he must 
otherwise carry back into his own home. Dormitories and recrea- 
tion rooms also do their part at these canteens in giving the 
soldier, whether an American or a Frenchman, ample evidence 
that Americans are thoroughly interested in his comfort and 
welfare. 

CARING FOR THE WOUNDED 


And yet it is the wounded who claim the first and largest 
share of the help the Red Cross can render. The Red Cross 
has gathered together more than a thousand of the finest sur- 

eons and doctors of the United States. It has organized them 
into base hospital units, with nurses and enlisted men to support 


‘them. These units are held in readiness to serve in France or 


elsewhere at the call of need. Already more than twelve of these 
hospital staffs, each equipped for the care of from five hundred 
to two thousand patients, have been mustered into the United 
States Army Medical Corps and sent overseas. Indeed, when 
the United States entered the war, six of these units were ready 
for service and were sent to France immediately—thus earning 
the distinction of being the first detachments of the American 
Army to see active service with the Allies. Two thousand Red 
Cross nurses have been called into service by the Army and 
the Red Cross for service abroad, and hundreds more have 
been detailed by the Army to camps and cantonments in this 
country. 

For the wounded, also, the Red Cross has mobilized a still 
greater army of women who are making and sending to France 
three million separate surgical dressings every month, besides 
bed linen and hospital garments. In France two thousand hos- 


- pitals are depending, wholly or in part, on the periodic visits of 
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the Red Cross motor lorries which carry these dressings where 
they are needed. And from the Hospital Supply Service come 
also drugs, instruments, and many other necessary supplies. 

Drugs and medical supplies to the value of several hundred 
thousand dollars have been sent to the wounded in Russia. 
For Rumania, where for lack of surgical supplies wounds 
have been dressed with sawdust, for Serbia and hard-pressed 
Italy, and England herself, aid has likewise been given by the 
American Red Cross. 


ON BOTH SIDES OF THE OCEAN 


This work in Europe could not have been carried on along 
such broad lines had not the Red Cross been served by expert 
investigators in each country, who were able to analyze the situ- 
ation and to recommend to the War Council at Washington 
the particular channel through which Red Cross effort could 
best be applied. In France a commission headed by Major 
Grayson Murphy is in general charge of all the Amer- 
ican Red Cross operations in Europe, with a department 
for Belgium directly. under its control. Other commissions to 
Russia, Rumania, Italy, and Serbia have commanded the serv- 
ices of business men, physicians, and other trained executives, 
many of them serving without salary. 

The American Cross, like every other National organi- 
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zation in America, is thus focusing its attention on the battle- 
fields of Europe. At the same time, the needs of our own men 
in training on this side of the water and of their dependent 
families have not been forgotten. A broad programme of service 
to enlisted men has been worked out in co-operation with Army 
authorities. The Red Cross now undertakes, not only to serve 
light refreshments for men traveling to camp, but also, through 
its camp service, to keep constantly in touch with them while 
they are in training. At the camps comfort kits, sweaters, and 
many other welcome additions to the outfit furnished by the 
Government are given the soldiers. 

Through what is modestly and correctly called home service 
the Red Cross is organizing its chapters to give friendly assist- 
ance of many sorts to the families of men in the Army. This, 
of course, is supplemental to the financial aid provided by the 
Government, yet its possibilities cannot be overestimated. Red 
Cross workers are trained by competent instructors in home 
service institutes, so that their work in this field shall be intelli- 
gent and really beneficial. 

The Red Cross is seeking to justify the confidence and gen- 
erous support already accorded to it by the Ameri@an people. 
No effort is omitted in its endeavor to carry out the desire of 
one hundred million Americans to relieve in every part. of the 
world men, women, and children stricken by this great war. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS AND THE CHRISTMAS SEAL 


AN AUTHORIZED STATEMENT 


FROM THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


EN the National Guard was mobilized in 1916, a 
young doctor left a wife and two small children to go 
with the hospital corps of his regiment to the Mexican 


border. Within ten days after he departed his little family was 
penniless. They had no near relatives on whom they could call. 
' They were too proud to seek charity. Here was a college gradu- 
ate, a capable professional man of good social standing, whose 
family was left destitute:because he placed the call of his coun- 
try above their need. 

This is only one of a class of cases that-is multiplying by the 
‘hundreds throughout the country. Soon it will be multiplying 
by the thousands. 

The average family of the enlisted men in the United States 
Army salt Bars belongs to that class which is largely depend- 
ent on the regular earnings of its men—husbands, fathers, and 
older sons. It is a class that normally stands well above the 
poverty line. It is made up of the self-sustaining and self- 
respecting. At the same time the incomes of these families are 
small. Their savings are smaller, if indeed they exist at all. 
The margin of economic safety is therefore slight. It takes lit- 
tle in the way of misfortune, curtailment of income, or increase 
of budget to drive these families below the line, and, if they are 
not given timely and skillful aid, to add them to the class of 
chronic paupers. 

What happens, then, when the chief support of such a family 
is ealled to the colors, and the income, meager enough at best, 
shrinks to two-thirds at the most of the wages of a soldier? 
Furthermore, there is the prospect of the permanent crippling 
or death of the wage-earner. Obviously, it is a problem the 
successful solution of which is urgent, lest, in case of a prolonged 
war, a large part of our non-combatant population be plunged 
in misery and become permanent public charges. 

It is this problem that the Department of Civilian Relief of 
the American Red Cross is attempting to solve. 

Now, one of the most. serious phases of the problem of the 
soldier and his family is that of disease, particularly the scourge 
of tuberculosis, which the experience of Europe in this war has 
shown to be second only to the enemy’s guns as a eause of suf- 
fering both to the military and civil population of a warring 
country. It is said that nearly two hundred thousand soldiers 
ave been discharged from the French army on this account. 
Hach of these active cases sent home becomes a center of 
nfection to family and neighbors and a financial burden. 


To give material relief to the families thus afflicted is a part 
of the work of this Department. The medical phase of the prob- 
lem, the giving of medical treatment, and the carrying out of 
educational and other preventive measures is the province of 
another organization, the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, which for years has co-operated 
with the Red Cross by relieving it of this particular medico- 
social problem. The Red Cross has in turn furnished the Red 
Cross Christmas seals with which the money for this great cam- 
paign is mainly raised. 

The Council of National Defense, at America’s entrance into 
the war, asked the National Association to co-operate with it in 
combating the spread of the disease among soldiers and sailors 
and their families. A careful groundwork for this campaign 
has been laid by the Association by making a complete survey 
of the anti-tuberculosis facilities of the country and by urging 
each local organization to co-operate in this war work. The prac- 
tical crux of the campaign comes with the seal sale now 
under way. The American Red Cross has had 400,000,000 seals 
printed. This is an increase of 100,000,000 over the total num- 
ber printed last year, when the sale realized $1,050,000. This 
year it is hoped to raise $3,000,000 through this method of 
appeal. 

In order that the enlisted men may know of the means pro- 
vided for the care of their families during their absence, a cir- 
cular letter is sent out through regimental headquarters to all 
the men as they enlist, explaining the work of the Department. 
The result is a continuous flood of appeal. They are not cring- 
ing requests for financial help either. The great majority of 
soldiers seek advice as to the best arrangements for the comfort 
of those left at home, or make the simple request that the 
Department keep an eye on the home, so that the father or 
brother or son may go away assured that, whatever happens to 
him, his loved ones will be in the hands of helpful friends. 

The work of this Department, great as it has already become, 
has only just begun. When our big new army is actually in the 
trenches, it will be increased a thousandfold. Its success, of 
course, will be determined by the amount the public is willing 
to give us for this purpose. Better is one dollar given the Amer- 
ican Red Cross now, or to its allied work as represented by the 
Red Cross Christmas seals, when it can be ‘used in time, than 
many times that amount in tax money later on, to be spent in 
pensions and in the belated care of paupers. 
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CAN THE NEGRO BE EDUCATED? 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


States Commissioner of Education, and with the finan- 

cial aid furnished by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones has prepared an elaborate report on Negro educa- 
tion, published by the Bureau of Education in two volumes.’ 
This report, the product of a very thorough piece of work, is a 
comprehensive statement of the present condition of Negro 
education in the South. It should find its way to all public 
libraries and to many private libraries. We wish we could be- 
lieve that the editors of our great journals would give it a place 
in their sanctums and depend upon the information it .contains 
in writing on the human aspect of the Negro problem. We also 
wish that some experienced and skillful writer would take these 
two volumes and, with them as a basis, supplemented by other 
publications and perhaps by some personal observation, would 
give us a small volume presenting in a popular way and in- 
spired by a human spirit the story of what the country has done 
for Negro education since emancipation. 


| NDER the administration of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 


At the close of the Civil War the South was in chaos. Its 
wealth was gone; many of its noblest and bravest youth were 
dead; and its social order, founded on slavery as its “ chief 
corner-stone,” was in ruins never to be rebuilt. The old relation 
between master and slave had been abolished by the sword, and 
neither master nor slave knew what the new relation should be. 
With rare exceptions, the slaves had been loyal to their mas- 
ters throughout the war, and with equally rare exceptions the 
masters and mistresses had done and were still ready to do all 
that in their poverty they could for their dependents. But the 
South was not composed wholly of masters and slaves. There 
was a large non-slave-holding population who possessed little 
wealth, little political influence, and generally no social position. 
Between this class and the ex-slave there was neither a relation of 
equality nor one of subserviency. They regarded each other with 
mutual disdain. 

What to do and how to do it the leaders in the South did 
not know. Had they known, they had nothing with which to do 
it. Their money was gone, and their time and energy were all 
required in rebuilding their own homes. Yet from the first 
leaders were not wanting ready to devote their lives to the sec- 
tion in peace as they had devoted their lives to it in a mistaken 
devotion in war. The acceptance by General Robert E. Lee of 
the presidency of a Virginia college was a typical act. 

The perplexity of the South was not shared by reformers in 
the North. Money was poured out generously, lives were given 
willingly, by Northern men and women filled with a missionary 
enthusiasm to remake the South. They believed that the school 
and the church are the foundation stones of democracy, and they 
hastened South to lay these foundations there. A proud people 
resent the notion that their country is missionary country. To 
carry them the message of a new life requires not only zeal but 
tact. The missionaries from the North did not lack zeal, but 
they were not distinguished by tact. They did not understand 
the South, the South did not understand them ; and very little 
attempt was made by either to understand the other. Politically 
the radical reformers of the North were followers of Jeremy 
Bentham ; they believed that universal suffrage was a panacea 
for political ills. Educationally their ideal was furnished by the 
New England school-house. They believed in the three R’s and 
the education which grows out of them. Education of the hand 
was unknown to them. Abraham Lincoln’s saying, “ As the 
Author of men makes every individual with one head and one 
pair of hands, it was probably intended that heads and hands 
should co-operate as friends, and that. that particular head 
should direct and control that pair of hands,” they had not 
heard or had not heeded. In this respect, as in so many others, 
Abraham Lincoln was far in advance of his age. 

These educational pioneers attempted to carry with them into 
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the South the entire educational paraphernalia of the North— 
the primary and secondary schools, the high school, the college. 
and the university, with their curricula of Latin, Greek, anc 
mathematics. They regarded the Negro as a white man with 
black skin. They believed not only in equal education, but in 


‘identical education for the race just emerging from barbarism 


through slavery and for the race educated in the atmosphere 
of liberty from the days of Alfred the Great. Not only North- 
ern and Southern prejudices, Northern and Southern ideals 
clashed. Even to-day, after nearly half a century of unselfisli 
endeavor to help the South in its hereulean undertaking, in 
many sections the Northern teacher is ostracized, in compara- 
tively few is he appreciated and welcomed. The honor he has 
earned will not be paid him until he is dead. 

We have no space here to narrate the tragical blunders of 
the reconstruction period ; nor the story of the splendid work 
done for the rebuilding of the South by such Southern educa- 
tional leaders as Dr. Alderman of Virginia, Dr. Hill of Georgia, 
Dr. Kirkland of Tennessee, Dr. MeIver of North Carolina. 
Dr. Murphy and Dr. Curry of Alabama; by such givers of 
funds for educational purposes in the South as George Peabody, 
John F. Slater, Daniel Hand, Anna T. Jeanes, and Caroline 
Phelps Stokes; by such prophetic and devoted spirits from 
the North as General Armstrong and Dr. Frissell. These stories 
would furnish abundant material for that history of the great 
educational drama of the last half century which is waiting the 
pen of some competent writer. It is enough to say here that he 
who at all realizes the difficulties which had to be overcome in 
the making of a new civilization will be surprised, not that so 
little, but that so much has been accomplished, and will be ready 
to take up the unfinished work with the courage of the pioneer 
of the past and with a better understanding of the nature of 
the problem than they could possibly have possessed. 

With the close of the Civil War slavery ended in the United 
States. The surrender of General Lee at Appomattox com- 
pleted the emancipation. The Negrothereafter owned himself. 
But he owned nothing else—neither land, nor home, nor furni- 
ture. Even the clothes he wore he owned rather by sufferance 
than by any recognized legal title. No provision had been made 
during slavery for his education. No school was anywhere open 
to him He got such industrial education as his servile labor 
afforded, or as he could pick up in spite of it, and such as on 
occasional plantations was given by the generosity of his mis- 
tress. Of course no profession was open to him, and no vocation 
except by the permission of his master, though he became at 
times and in certain localities a fairly skillful mechanic. 

To-day, after fifty years of freedom, 250,000 Negroes own 
twenty million acres of fertile soil, and as farmers, owning and 
renting land, they cultivate an acreage over twice the size of all 
the farm land in New England, “ indisputable evidence not only 
that the colored people are capable of progress, but also that 
their white neighbors have looked with favor upon their strug- 
gle, and in many instances have given substantial aid to their 
endeavors.” The property of the race appears to be steadily 
increasing. The number of farms owned or rented and culti- 
vated by them increased twenty per cent in the ten years 1900- 
1910. Only in the three States of Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Virginia is the property owned by Negroes shown separately on 
the tax books. “ Georgia, in the twelve years 1900-1912, the 
taxable value of Negro-owned property increased 145 per cent. 
Every Southern State has a public school system, and in every 
Southern State the Negroes have some share, though not au 
equal or adequate share, in the education which that system 
provides. This State education is supplemented in some States 
by industrial schools, supported in whole or in part by State 
or Federal appropriations, and by schools of various grades 
—— by denominational and philanthropic organizations. 

he Negroes have taken eagerly the advantages thus afforde:| 
them. The illiteracy of the race has been reduced from ninety 
to thirty per cent, so that to-day seventy per cent of the Negro 
population can read and write the English language—a large’ 
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proportion of literate population than probably exists in Russia, 
and as large a proportion as existed in Italy when the present 
United Kingdom was formed. All professions are open to the 
Negroes. They are farmers, skilled mechanics, builders, con- 
tractors, merchants, bankers, lawyers, doctors, ministers, and 
especially teachers. Nearly three-quarters of all the teachers 
employed in Negro schools are Negroes. Nearly or quite half a 
million dollars is contributed by Negroes every year to the 
support of such schools in addition to what is contributed by 
them in taxes. Notwithstanding the reports which reach us 
from time to time of lynchings in the South, the relations be- 
tween the white and colored people are steadily improving. 
Two of the Southern States have appointed paid State super- 
visors of colored schools. In 1912 a Southern University Race 
Commission was organized for the purpose of studying the rela- 
tions of the races. It represents eleven of the Southern State 
universities ; it purposes to make this question one of the sub- 
jects of instruction in practical sociology in the universities 
which it represents; it confers from time to time with repre- 
sentative citizens, both white and colored; and its ultimate 
object is to bring about a permanent adjustment of the two 
races in the South. It is supplemented by another analogous 
movement organized through the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations for interesting students in both white and colored insti- 
tutions in this problem. As a result “ white students have taught 
in Negro Sunday-schools; have organized Bible classes for 
Negro janitors on the campus; have conducted Bible and mis- 
sion classes in Negro colleges; have investigated conditions 
affecting Negro life; and have presented the fundamentals of 
Christian living in Negro churches.” Evidently the time of 
indifference against which Dr. Curry and Dr. Murphy con- 
ducted so splendid a campaign at such self-sacrifice is passing, 
if it has not yet wholly passed away. 

There are, however, other facts of which the student of his- 
tory must take accourtt if he is to understand correctly the past 
history and present condition of Negro education in this country. 

The South is convinced that the two races must not be edu- 
cated together in the same schools. Apparently the Northern 
teachers working in the South entertain the same opinion. With 
very rare exceptions, they educate their children while young in 
their own homes, and as soon as the children reach a suitable 
age send them North to white schools for their education. In 
this the Southern conviction and the Northern practice are both 
founded on a sound principle. On this principle missionaries in 

n lands have generally acted, sending as early as_practica- 
ble their children to America to school and college. Education 
is not all furnished by teachers and text-books. More potent 
than both combined in influence upon the character is school 
companionship. Whatever the future may have in store for us, 
at present the children of Negro parents are generally not such 
as exert an elevating influence upon white companions. Slavery 
would not be the evil thing which now practically all Ameri- 
cans believe it to have been if the children of slave parents 
were the best companions for the children of an always free 
people. 

In towns and cities the existence of separate schools for the 
two races is not accompanied with very great disadvantages, 
for in the towns and cities there is generally a sufficient 
number of the people of each race to give each school a fairly 
adequate support. But in rural communities this is not the case. 
The necessity for two schools, where the school population and 
the school income are barely sufficient to give adequate support 
to one school, is a serious handicap to the community. The 
money is rarely enough for one good school: when divided 
between two, it furnishes poor buildings, poor teachers, and 
short school terms. Nor is the money always equitably divided. 
The State school funds are apportioned to counties and cities 
on the basis of population, without reference to race. The school 
officers in the counties supplement the State appropriation by 
the proceeds of the local tax, and then divide the State and 
local taxes between the races according to their own interpreta- 
tion of the needs of each group. In counties where the propor 
tion of Negro population is small the amount is fairly equally 
divided between the two; but where the Negro population is 
large such division would leave the white children almost unpro- 
vided for. The inevitable result is that the Negro children are 
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almost unprovided for. In the fifteen States and the District of 
Columbia for which the amount paid in teachers’ salaries for 
the schools of each race could be obtained, a comparison of the 
amounts shows $10.32 for each white child and $2.89 for each 
colored child. Without attempting to determine how far this 
disproportion is the fault and how far it is only the misfortune 
of the Southern States, it is certainly a misfortune for the 
Negro children, and one that can be cured only by either pri- 
vate charity or National appropriations, 

The great missionary movement in the North to provide for 
the education of the Negro race in the South has therefore 
certainly been called for, and as certainly should be continued. 
To criticise a movement which has been inspired by such gen- 
erosity and sustained and carried on by such patient and con- 
tinuous self-sacrifice may seem to some of my readers hyper- 
critical. But one may applaud the splendid spirit which has 
inspired this great movement without being blind to the defects 
which have unfortunately accompanied it. Every Christian 
denomination has had its agency working in the South for the 
education and elevation of the Negro race, but they have 
worked without a common plan or any effective co-operation. 
In some localities they have multiplied competing educational 
agencies, while other localities have been left unprovided for. 
With a zeal not always directed by good judgment, they have 
tried to do everything at once. They have endeavored to trans- 
plant from the North a complete system of education, including 
everything from the kindergarten to the university. But out of 
a list of thirty-three institutions bearing the name of college or 
university we are told that only three “ have student bodies, 
teaching force and equipment, and income sufficient to warrant 
the characterization of ‘ college.’ ” 

The facts stated in this official report respecting primary 
and secondary schools are scarcely more encouraging. “ The 
total number of private schools for colored people is 625. Of 
these 266 may be regarded as important parts of the educational 
system of their respective States. The remaining 359 are 
regarded as comparatively unimportant. Some of them are 
justified only on denominational grounds. The majority are so 
hampered by small income or poor management that the States 
receive little good from them.” Among them are some wholly 
incompetent schools, established for the benefit of the founders, 
and some that must be characterized as fraudulent. “ Negro 
Schools” was a good name to conjure with in the North, and 
itinerant and self-appointed teachers collected sums from gen- 
erous but careless donors in amounts ranging from five dollars 
to one hundred dollars. In one case, long after all school work 
had been abandoned, the founder and president of one of these 
institutions published a four-hundred-page book deseribing a 
“ university ” which existed only in his own imagination. Chris- 
tian philanthropy from the North, inspired by a wholly gener- 
ous sentiment, has undertaken to do more than it could do 
well, and in consequence, as generally happens in similar cases, 
it has not done thoroughly well what it could do. If its diffi- 
culties have been enhanced by a lack of understanding and of 
tact in Northern teachers, it has also been handicapped by a 
lack of sympathy in Southern citizens. Southern readers, who 
might resent this statement if male by me, will not resent it 
coming from so distinguished a representative of the South as 
Bishop Haygood, of the Southern Methodist Church, who said, 
in 1885: “ Very small encouragement do workers in this field 
get from us of the white race in the Southern States, although, 
next to the Negro race, we are of all men on earth most con- 
cerned in the suecess of your work, and most concerned because 
we have most at stake.” 

These difficulties and disadvantages, however, are no reasons 
for discontinuing philanthropic work for the education of the 
colored people in the South. The wise man does not abandon 
a beneficent enterprise because of his blunders. He learns from 
those blunders to prosecute that enterprise with renewed energy 
and greater wisdom. 

We turn our thoughts and those of our readers for a mo- 
ment from this too brief survey of the past and present to a 
hint respecting the duties of the future. The first duty is to get 
together. It would be of inestimable value to this work of N a- 
tional education if the leading officers in Northern societies 
carrying on work among Negroes in the South could meet with: 
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a body of Southern representatives, who might well be selected 
for that purpose by United States Commissioner Claxton, and 
spend three days in private conference over the situation, study- 
ing the intricate and difficult problem how to correct the errors 
and enlarge and enrich the successes of the past fifty years. It 
is my conviction, long entertained, and now confirmed by this 
report, that the best service which Northern philanthropists can 
render is the frank acceptance of the principle that “ the educa- 
tion, whether literary or industrial, must be adapted to the 
needs of the pupil and the community.” In my judgment, the 
pre-eminent needs of the Southern Negro are, first, industrial 


education, preparing him for that intelligent industry on which 
his prosperity and the prosperity of his community must pri- 
marily depend; second, normal education, preparing Negro 
pupils to be the educators of their own race; and, third, Bible 
schools, preparing Negro preachers and lay workers in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association for the work of applying the principles incul- 
cated by the Bible to the practical problems of the race, and 
imbuing the race with that spirit of a rational faith, a practical 
hope, and a consecration of love which constitutes the essence 





of Christianity. 


THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE NEW ARMY 









THE MEN BEHIND THE MEN WHO FIGHT THE HUNS 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY JOSEPH H. ODELL 


Men’s Christian Association dawned upon me. Before that 

time my experience with the Y. M. C. A. had not been in- 
spiring ; the representatives I had known were of the cuddle- 
close order, strong on tear-drawing prayers and suffused with a 
melodramatic, premillenarian emotionalism. I admit that I had 
heen unfortunate in the samples I had met. I was fishing for 
salmon-trout in Lake Chuzenji, in the mountains not far from 
Nikko, when a belated copy of the “ Japan Gazette,” published 
in Tokyo, fell under my eye. It contained the following letter 
from the Minister of War: 


The Young Men’s Christian Association, moved by the desire 
to minister to the welfare and comfort of our officers and soldiers 
at the front, carried on its beneficent work throughout the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1905. Beginning at Chinampho early in 
September, 1904, it kept pace with the northward poogens of 
the field forces for nearly twenty long months, until March, 1906, 
establishing its work at eleven = in Manchuria and Korea. 
At large expense of money and labor, and by a gaaet variety of 
means, it filled the leisure of our officers and soldiers, far from 
home, with wholesome recreation. The completeness of the equip- 
ment and the success of the enterprise were universally tested 
and recognized by our troops in the field. Lam fully assured that 
the recipients of all this generous service are filled with deep and 
inexpressible gratitude. 

Now, simultaneously withthe triumphant return of our armies, 
as I learn of the successful termination of your enterprise, I 
take this‘opportunity to express my heartfelt thanks for your 
noble services, and at the same time to voice my a of 
the generosity of all those who have either by gifts or by per- 
amail effort supported the work. 

(Signed) M. Treravucut, 
Minister of War. 


pp was in 1906 that the real internationalism of the Young 


Tokyo, 26th May, 39th Meiji (1906). 
To Yoichi Honda, Esgq., 


President, the Japanese Young Men’s Christian Association Union. 


Later I talked it over with Messrs. Fisher, Gleason, and 
Hibbard at the Tokyo Y. M. C. A., and they gave me the fol- 
lowing account of the work done for the Japanese soldiers. 
Here is the list : 


1,547,483 sheets of paper used. 
757,159 envelopes. 
1,053,381 postcards. wangcheng. 
101,229 portions of Bible dis- 764 visits to hospitals. 

tributed. 613 religious meetings held. 
312,033 religious tracts. 1,752 gramaphone concerts, lan- 
3,385 Testaments. tern lectures, and other enter- 
877,485 men received letter sup- _tainments. 

plies. 1,566,379 men entered the differ- 
$7,940 men received supplies like — ent branches. 

buttons, thread, er ete. At least three-fourths of the en- 
152,213 men used barber’s outfit. tire army was reached by the 

Association. , 3 


26,168 books loaned. 
18,500 used laundry at Feng- 


That may be considered the novitiate of the Y. M. C. A. in 
war work. Before Port Arthur, at Vladivostok and on the 
bloody battlefields of Manchuria, the Association gathered the 
experience which forms a broad and well-tested foundation for 
the phenomenal work now being accomplished in our training 


camps at home and for our expeditionary force behind the 


fighting line in France. 


Over against the total of supplies for the entire Russo-Japa- 
nese War put the list of a single shipment—only one of many— 


for our army in France : 


240 cases athletic supplies. 

4,000,000 maere He and en- 
velopes. 

1,000 gross pens and penholders. 

27 motor cars and trucks, includ- 
ing Fords, Buicks, Packards, 
Pierce-Arrows. 

500 cots, mattresses, and pillows. 

30,000 folding chairs. 

75 motion-picture machines. 

50 Delco lighting plants. 

50 stereopticons and thousands of 
slides. 

Over 100 assembly tents. 

Car-load of jams, jellies, and 
marmalades. 

Car-load of “ hot dogs” in pound 
cans. 

Several car-loads California fruit 
— pears, apricots, peaches, cher- 
ries, ete. 

60 tons sweet chocolate in 5-c. bars. 


Car-load condensed milk. 
©) talking-machines with 6,000 
records. 

55 tons of sugar. 

5 tons biscuits. 

75 tons of flour. 

20 tons soap. 

2 tons of tea. 

5 tons of coffee. 

5 tons of cocoa. 

4,000 rolls rubber roofing. 

For soda fountains—2 tons lem- 
onade powder, 200 gallons 
syrups. 

300 stoves for heating huts and 
dugouts. moe 

2,000 all-wool blankets. 

114,000 Bible-reading calendars. 

10,000 song books. 

000 copies Scripture portions 
of Psalms, Proverbs, and Gos- 
pel of John. 


But to turn to our army camps at home, what kind of men 
are working here? In asking for volunteers this is how the 
Y. M. C. A. officially describes the type of men needed : 

“ This is no call to ninnies and milksops. The Y. M. C. A. 
needs real men, preferably men who have had some broad and 
grueling experience of life ; men of education, yes; but, above 
that, men capable of understanding, sympathy, and an infinite 
deal of hard, exacting work. Men who can turn a Ford inside 
out ; men who can play the piano and lead five hundred others 
in singing ; men who are trained in athletics ; men six feet high 
and three feet wide and eighteen inches thick ; men who under- 
stand what Christianity really means; men with humor and 
leadership who have been earning a hundred dollars a week 
and are willing to live on ten dollars a week. In other words, 
MEN.” 

And in the camps, cantonments, and other training stations 
the Association has twenty-two hundred such men at work. 
Among them are some who have given up large incomes, others 
who have resigned university professorships, several college 
coaches, a number of professional musicians, a sprinkling of 
ministers of known ability in the handling of men, and the 
balance made up of the most successful secretaries from the 
city Associations throughout the country. I have seen many of 
them in action—healthy, whole-hearted, patient, and generous 
men who sprang to their task each morning before SE yteeak 
with a “ Hurrah,” and went to their cots at night, dog-tired, 
but with a song or a joke on their lips. Beside the regular 
secretaries I found many volunteers. For instance, at Camp 
Dix there were sixty-four Y. M. C. A. men at work in the 











CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM PAUL THOMPSON 
A KING WHOM AMERICA LOVES AND HONORS AND WILL HELP TO RESTORE TO HIS PEOPLE—ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


This photograph of King Albert in his field uniform was taken only a few weeks ago, and gives a most attractive impression of this fine-spirited man who 
typifies in his own person the courage, graciousness, refinement, good faith, and high-mindedness which Prussianism is seeking to crush out of the world 














(c) CLINEDINST 


PRESIDENT WILSON ON THE REVIEWING STAND AT FORT MYER, VIRGINIA 


President Wilson stands at the left, with Secretary Baker next him. In the center stands Colonel Fenton, in command of the fert. The occasiggewas the presénting 
of commissions to officers of the new National Army 


(c) WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


AMBASSADOR JUSSERAND AT “ HERO LAND,’ NEW YORK CITY 
M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador, was one of the many thousands of interested visitors at this bazaar for the benefit of wounded soldiers and for other war relief 
purposes. He is seen standing against a captured gun—one of many trophies of great interest shown at this exhibition 








(Cc) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 4 ae ee ace ‘ i aah en x . 
THE “SUGAR LINE” AT A DEPARTMENT STORE IN NEW YORK CITY 
The sugar shortage has not yet been relieved, as is evidenced by this recent picture of a erowd on Thirty-fifth Street, New York City, attracted by an adver- 
tisement stating that any customer could get two pounds of sugar at the standard price set by the Food Administration 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM PAUL THOMPSON : (C) HARRIS & EWING 
MADAME SLAVKO GROUITCH, WHO WILL TOUR THE COUNTRY MISS ELIZABETH SHELLEY, AN ASSISTANT OF MADAME 
TO HELP SERBIAN AND OTHER REFUGEES GROUITCH, WITH A RESCUED SERBIAN BOY 


In a letter printed in The Outlook for December 5, p. 558, Mme. Grouitch described The boy’s name is Bogaljab (God's love) ; he is four years old, and is one of 
wr work for Serbian refugees and Allied prisoners of war in Switzerland and her the few Serbian orphans who have been allowed to leave Serbia since the 
plans for raising funds for them in America Austrian occupation 
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Y. M.C. A. buildings, but only three were on full salary, while 
twenty were entirely on their own charges. 

There are more than four hundred Y. M. C. A. buildings in the 
camps, costing between $7,500 and $9,000 apiece to erect. The 
buildings alone have eaten up about $3,500,000 of the $5,000,000 
raised last spring. I have seen more than forty of those buildings, 
at various hours of the day and in the evenings. They are 
always thronged with men—writing home, reading, toasting 
their feet before the open fire, playing games, watching the 
free movies or other entertainments, singing lustily in a relig- 
ious service, or listening eagerly to a patriotic speech or to a 
sex-hygiene address by a medical authority. And here I give 
some of the things I found the Y. M. C. A. secretaries doing 
for the soldiers : writing letters for “ illiterates ” to their friends, 
straightening out business difficulties at home for the men who 
left suddenly, having quiet chats with individuals about sex 
matters, giving out Red Cross supplies where the Red Cross 
agent had not yet arrived, supplying the place of chaplain in 
regiments which had no chaplain or when he was away, direct- 
ing the reading or studies of individuals or little groups of men 
who were working for transfer to another branch of the service, 
acting as dramatic director and scene-shifter, praying with men 
who had received news of family bereavement, arranging pre- 
liminaries for Mass to be celebrated by a visiting priest in the 
Y. M. C. A. hut, refereeing a five-round bout with the mitts, 
attending to banking facilities in near-by communities for those 
who needed them, reporting to anxious relatives about their 
boys in the camp who did not write regularly, teaching a man 
how to shave, sending money to a wife to visit her husband 
almost demented by homesickness—these, and a hundred other 
things, over and above all the routine work of the hut. 

“You see that man ?” a secretary said, pointing to a round- 
faced, fair-haired man sitting in a Y building. “ I had a- pathetic 
but happy experience with him. He is a German. He came to 
my room a few days after reaching camp, as woebegone a crea- 
ture as I ever saw. He left Germany to escape military service, 
because he hates war with an instinctive and reasoned hatred. 
Then he was drafted. He came to camp in a pouring rain, and 
soon developed an atrocious toothache. For two nights he did 
not sleep. At last he went to the dentist. There was a very bad 
ulcer at the root of one of his lower teeth. It was lanced, and 
the poor fellow wandered in here almost out of his mind with 
physical and mental pain. He told me his story, ending with a 
threat of suicide. Among other things, I learned that he was a 
skilled automobile mechanic. That day, at headquarters mess, 
I repeated the story, and before nightfall we had the man trans- 
ferred to the Motor Transport Service. Now he is contented 
and positively happy in his new work. He spends every hour of 
his spare time in this building.” 

A good story is told at the expense and to the credit of the 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries in one of the South Carolina canton- 
ments. Among the drafted men was a man who seemed not to 
have known enough to claim exemption under the dependency 
clause. Not long after reaching camp he received a letter from 
his wife telling him that the children were sick, there was no 
food in the house, and the landlord threatened to turn them out 
unless the rent was paid. The news drove him to the verge of 
melancholia. Finally he wrote a letter addressed to “ Almighty 
God, Y. M. C. A.” In it he told the news he had received from 
home, how it made him feel bad and was keeping him from 
being a good soldier, and ended by asking for fifty dollars to 
send home. When the Y. M. C. A. secretaries read the letter 
and had made some investigations, they made up a purse by 
personal contributions, amounting to thirty dollars. They sent 
the amount, three ten-dollar bills, in a sealed envelope to the 
man. He counted the money carefully—one, two, three—thirty 
dollars. But he had asked for fifty! Nevertheless he sat down 
to acknowledge the providence. He told God that he had re- 
ceived thirty dollars, that he would send it to his wife immedi- 
ately, that it would do much to help the folks at home, and that 
he could now do his soldier work better. Then he added: 
* But, O God, if you send me any more money, don’t send it 
through the Y. M. C. A. men—those dirty skunks took twenty 
dollars out of the last lot for themselves.” 

The Y. M. C. A. is not working exclusively in its huts or 
tents. It seems to be asettled principle that the safest and most 
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permanent way to reach the men is to organize each company 
on a kind of self-sufficiency basis. So, instead of trying to center 
the Bible teaching in the Y building, the secretaries-are startin; 
a Bible-study class or group in each separate company. The, 
are doing the same thing along educational and entertainmen: 
lines—developing the talent within the military unit. The valu: 
of this is obvious: wherever that company goes—to another 
camp, on detail duty, or to France—it will have tested and de- 
veloped resources within itself, able to carry on religious work. 
continue its educational classes, and provide its own entertain- 
ments. Such a method also aids the esprit de corps of a con 
pany and by interchange of talent conduces to a high morale i), 
the regiment. 

Mr. Richard Hooker, of the Springfield “ Republican,” after 
a very thorough and searching survey of the Y_M. C. A. activi- 
ties at Camp Devens, Ayer, Massachusetts, said : “ [f, as Wel- 
lington averred, the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton, then it may be safely said that this war will le 
won in the Y. M. C. A. buildings.” Such a verdict is not sur- 
prising. I took with me to Camp Devens Mr. E. Harold Cluett, 
one of the keen and vigorous young business men of America. a 
member of the firm of Cluett, Peabody & Co., and educated at 
Williams College and Oxford. I wanted his opinion from the 
standpoint of a practical man who knew organization on a large 
scale. It is no exaggeration to say that he was staggered by the 
vastness and thoroughness of the work as we went from one 
thronged building to another—fourteen in all—and then closed 
the evening with the last act of a vaudeville in the Y assembly 
hall, packed with more than three thousand men. His verdict was 
simple and direct: “ This is the best example of - organization 
I have ever seen. I would never have believed, if I had not see: 
it with my own eyes, that such tremendously uplifting results 
could have been obtained at such a moderate cost.” Then he 
concluded, deliberately: “ It is a miracle in manhood-making.” 

It was in Camp Devens that I met some of the most remark- 
able instances of the broad spirit of the Y. M C. A. In one of 
the huts we found a group of New Hampshire boys reading 
eagerly from New Testaments which had just been presented 
to them by the Governor of the State, while in a room near by 
the Hebrew secretary was conducting a ‘meeting for Jewish 
soldiers, and near the door of which a corporal was reading a 
Catholic magazine. One day the wife of one of the soldiers 
persuaded her husband that he should join the church, but she 
was anxious that it should be the Presbyterian Church. It hap- 
pened that one of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries was a Presby- 
terian minister, and he was brought from the distant building 
to which he was attached. But, alas! he had no-Session. Now 
how could a man be received into the Presbyterian Church 
without “ coming before the Session”? The minister, however. 
was not to be balked by a mere ecclesiastical canon of a few 
hundred years’ standing. He found an officer of a Methodist 
Church, a Baptist deacon, a Congregational deacon, and an 
Episcopal vestryman, and these he improvised into a Session. 
The candidate was duly examined as to his faith and experi- 
ence, and there and then enrolled as a member of the Presby- 
terian church of Dobbs Ferry, New York—two hundred and 
fifty miles away. One of the best workers of the Y. M. C. A. 
staff in Camp Devens is a Unitarian minister, but not even the 
most rigid sectarian, with a long-range scent for heresy, could 
question his personal devotion or discount the value of the serv- 
ice he is rendering. These men adapt themselves to every con- 
ceivable vicissitude of the soldier’s life. Part of the military 
training is in trenches—real trenches, replicas of those on the 
Aisne front and built under French instructors. Platoons will 
stay in those trenches for seventy-two hours at a stretch, eating 
and sleeping there, in the rain and snow and frost. So the 
Y. M. C. A. is doing what it does on the British front—exca- 
vating a Y. M.C. A. dugout twenty-five feet underground, with 
a fireplace in it; and a secretary will always be there to minis- 
ter to the boys when they are doing their bit in the trenches. 
When the Y follows the men right to the firing line, shares the 
dangers and hardships of the fighters, provides comfort and 
cheer at any cost, no wonder the rank and file come to regard 
it with reverence and affection. The letter Y is carved deep in 
the hearts of millions of men the world over. 

Finally, it may be said about the Y. M. C. A. that it. is eco- 
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FATHER WALSH AND THE CAR GIVEN TO HIM BY CILVILI 


operating in a splendid way with every other agency that is at 
work for the betterment of the personnel of the Army. The 
chaplains of every shade of faith or form of polity are given 
the free use of its buildings. Indeed, it may be said that the 
Y. M. C. A. is the clearing-house of the camp, the rendezvous 
of all the diverse elements of the Army, the living, sympathetic 
link between the rigid military régime and the dear old free 
life of civilian days. If the Y. M. C. A. was ever enswathed 
in sectarianism and coffined in dogma, the organization has cer- 
tainly had a glorious resurrection. It stands to-day a live man’s 
organization for living men—virile, versatile, flexible, resolute. 
W hatever is worth while doing for men—physical, mental, social, 
moral, or spiritual—the Y. M. C. A. is ready to do it, over- 
coming apparently insurmountable obstacles, smashing its 
determined way through hoary customs and stupid prejudices 
without hesitation, and seizing every opening for human and hu- 
manizing service with the celerity and confidence of the highest 
opportunism. I have seen these things done and have marveled. 
The War Department, the commanding officers, and the en- 
listed men have found this out, and whenever there is a gap to 
be filled, a chasm to be bridged, or a morass to be crossed, the 
man who faces the difficulty turns instinctively to the Y. M. C. A. 
for assistance. 

The Knights of Columbus are working in the camps and can- 
tonments, not as a secret society, but on precisely the same 
basis as the Y. M. C. A. Every one I met connected with the 
K. of C. frankly acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
Y. M. C. A. and wished to copy every helpful feature of the 
more experienced society. Mr. Cusick, of Camp Gordon, 
allowed me to see the instructions sent to each K. of C. secre- 
tary. They are broad, generous, and strictly humanitarian. 
Here are some sample sentences: “ Arrange for an address by 
some prominent non-Catholic man in the community.” “ Extend 
an invitation to every man in camp to make use of our buildings 
at all times, and make it plain that they may call on the secre- 
tary for any assistance they may wish.” “ Innocent games are 
to be encouraged and permitted, but gambling of all kinds 
must be rigidly excluded from our buildings.” ‘“ Co-operate in 
a friendly way with the Y. M. C. A.; make it a point to treat 
the inquiries of non-Catholics with the greatest respect.” “ Put 
a sign reading, ‘ Write often to Mother’ above the writing- 
tables.” “ If there is ever a time that a man needs his religion, 
it is during the uncertain time of war, and the men may be 
inclined to forget this unless they are told now and again.” 
“ Your building is not to be a church except at such times as 
religious services are being conducted there, but it is a place in 
charge of Catholic gentlemen and for the benefit of all men who 
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will conduct themselves as gentlemen. Any violations of the 
principles of decency are not only to be frowned upon, but 
absolutely forbidden.” 

With the exception that Mass is held in the K. of C. build- 
ings, I could see no essential difference between them and the 
Y. M. C. A. huts. Each has ample writing facilities, libraries, 
magazines, phonographs, moving-picture apparatus, and games, 
and alike they give thesame cordial welcome to and place their 
equipment freely at the disposal of all the men in camp without 
regard to race, creed, or caste. I talked over the possibilities of 
the work with the Rev. J. A. Horton, Principal of Marist Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Georgia, and a K. of C. chaplain. He was ex- 
tremely broad in his conception of the work to be done, and it 
never entered into his thought, even remotely, that the oppor- 
tunity for human service would be warped by sectarian bias. 
Father Walsh, a K. of C. chaplain at Camp Dix, was eager to 
tell me everything about his building and its work. He was 
gleeful over the way in which the men made use of its facilities, 
how they appreciated the pool table, the entertainments, and 
the lectures. He told with enthusiasm of how he was co-operat- 
ing with the military authorities in encouraging boxing because 
the exercise aided the bayonet drills. He said they entertained 
never less than twelve hundred men a day. They made no effort 
to influence non-Catholics to attend the strictly religious serv- 
ices. Father Walsh was on the ground all through the period of 
camp construction, and because of his faithfulness an automobile 
was presented to him by the civilian plumbers for use in his work. 

The Hebrew Association has no buildings of its own, but uses 
the Y. M. C. A. huts for any specific work it wishes to pursue. 
It has a paid secretary in every camp—a bright, well-educated, 
and earnest young man who takes particular care of the Jewish 
soldiers. The most important phase of the Hebrew Association 
work is the manner in which it affiliates its soldiers with near-by 
Hebrew families and synagogues. All of these men and institutions 
co-operate in the heartiest manner with the directors of physical 
training, recreation, and music within the camps appointed by 
the Fosdick Commission, with the playground representatives 
and the civil authorities in the surrounding communities, with 
the regimental chaplains, and with the regular military authori- 
ties. As the result of visits to several camps and cantonments | 
got the impression that there was a veritable conspiracy of posi- 
tively good forces, a kind of confederacy of sanely moral agencies, 
not only to present to the world a victorious fighting machine, 
but to create an order of healthy, clean, intelligent, and full- 
orbed moral manhood such as this country would never have 
had if the degeneracy of Germany had not forced us into the 
war. 
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THE BARGAIN HUNTERS 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN, OF THE VIGILANTES 


In view of the recent renewal of talk about secur- 
ing peace without victory by telling the Germans 
that we do not want to beat them too badly—as 
Lord Lansdowne suggests—this wholesome satire 
by an American of German descent is most timely. 
—Tue Eprrors. 

The most dangerous obstacles to the suc- 
cess of any great undertaking are never 
the open opponents of that undertaking. 
They are those men and women who, while 
expressiag their enthusiastic approval of 
the object, believe that it can be attained 
without work. They want reputation with- 
out endeavor, victory without wounds, glory 
without sacrifice, peace without struggle. 

They want the earth and they want it 
for nothing. 

They are the people who for two and a 
half years said: “ We will talk virtue and 
finally The Brute will be impressed. We 
will stay unprepared and start a league to 
enforce peace. We will sit tight, and after 
England and France have defeated Ger- 
many, WE will be the greatest country in 
the world. Autocracy must be smashed. 
How we hope that England and France 
will sueceed in smashing it !”’ 

They are the sentimentalists, the invet- 
erate Bargain Hunters, gadding from coun- 
ter to counter to find a halo and a harp for 
Ninety-eight Cents. 

They are still with us. We are in the 
war. We are preparing to fight. We are 
preparing to win. We are preparing to 
make great sacrifices. We are saying our 
good-bys to our fathers, our mothers, our 
sisters, our friends; to our profitable jobs, 
our joys, our hopes. We are saying: “ We 
do not like to kill and we do not like to be 
killed, but if the price of ending the Prus- 
sian Menace is to kill and to be killed, God 
help us, we are willing to pay the price.” 

“And now come the Bargain Hunters. 
“'Tut-tut,” they ery. “ Why pay for some- 
thing when you can get it for nothing? Sit 
back and let the German people overthrow 
the Prussian Menace from within. No blow, 
no pain, no death, no sorrow. Glory for a 
Dollar-Forty-nine! Peace for a Dollar- 
‘Twenty-five! The world made safe for de- 
mocracy for Ninety-eight Cents !”’ 

It has a wonderful sound. But the goods 
the Bargain Hunter is buying are shoddy. 
They won’t wear. 

The Bargain Hunter wants Victory with- 
out Work. He thinks he can get it by 
making the German people do the work 
for him. 

Fine idea, if they will do it. But will 
they ? 

There is no sign of it. 

The Bargain Hunter bases his hopes on 
the action of the French people during the 
Franco-Prussian War. No analogy could 
be more misleading. The French in 1870 
had the habit of revolt. ‘The Commune was 
not an insurrection by itself, but merely the 
last fight of the Revolution begun eighty 
years previous. That Revolution was caused 
7 misgovernment and the deliberate ex- 
ploitation of the people. The oppressed 
classes had been starving not for two years 
or three, but actually for generations, for 
centuries, until patience could stand no 
more and a iinelienn cracked. 

The German people have not been op- 
oan by their rulers. They have not 
een exploited. They have been fairly cod- 
dled. Their minds have been kept in bond- 
age, but their bodies have enjoyed liberty 
and extraordinary prosperity. The German 
Government has, moreover, made conces- 
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sions to labor during the war even before 
the concessions were asked, in order to 
keep the people contented. We know that 
that contentment is false. We know that 
beneficent despotism is as bad fora people 
in the long run as any other kind of des- 
potism. 

We know this, but do the Germans them- 
selves know it ? 

There is no sign of it. 

The German people are patient, hard to 
stir, loyal to tradition. Obedience to au- 
thority is a religion with them. They like 
the system under which they are living, for 
even while they are with their right hands 
obsequiously pulling off their bonnets to 
their immediate superiors, with their left 
they are forcibly making their immediate 
inferiors duck to them. In such a hierarchy 
of bootlickers everybody is kept satisfied, for 
even the man at the bottom eo an inferior 
—that is, in case he is married. — -—— 

The German people, moreover, have 
always loved their Kaiser and every mem- 
ber of his glittering Family. Love hor their 
ruling dynasty is ces: in them from the 
cradle. Doeility to discipline is bred in 
them. The German people are told that 
England began the war and they believe it 
as absolutely as though they had every one 
of them witnessed every move of the ne- 
farious conspiracy. They have been taught 
from childhood to trust those in authority, 
and they do so as a child trusts its father. 
They may suffer pain, grief, and privation, 
but these sufferings will bind them only 
more closely to the Imperial leader who 
has defended them successfully thus far 
from their wicked enemies. Faith in the 
Kaiser and his Machine is in their blood. 
Nothing but the defeat of that Machine 
will ever shake their faith. Even the So- 
cialists who shouted loudest against the 
Machine in times of peace have been per- 
suaded to trust in it now and are at the 
moment its busiest defenders. Harden has 
been suppressed, Liebknecht is in jail, and 
Liebknecht’s former associates are travel- 
ing to Stockholm on Imperial business or 
smoking with the Kaiser at garden parties. 

But the Bargain Hunter, like a mule 
with blinkers, brays and keeps on braying, 
“Why bother with a great army, when a 
little revolution in Germany will do the 
work just as well?” 

The answer is simple and _ straight. 
There is no possibility of a revolution in 
Germany except in the imagination of the 
Bargain Hunter, who always believes what 
he wants tu believe. The German people 
are behind their Government, they trust 
their Government, they believe in their 
form of government. If, as seems probable, 
the German Government has been con- 
ducting as vigorous a pro-Kaiser propa- 
ganda in Germany during the past three 
years as it has been conducting in America, 
it is possible that the German people are 
more distrustful of the republican form of 
government to-day than they were when 
the war started, and further removed from 
a democraty than they were then. To ex- 

ect the German people practically to ally 
itself with us ra to overthrow German 
autocracy for us is the maddest dream a 
mush-head ever dreamed, and the most 
dangerous. It is the kind of dream that 
Bernstorff, Luxburg, Zimmermann and 
Company would like to encourage on occa- 
sion with $50,000. 

America is going to win this war. But 
she is not going to buy victory for Ninety- 
eight Cents. ~ 

The only price of victory is blood and 
spirit, treasure and sacrifice. 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


BY SIDONIE MATZNER GRUENBERG 


Author of ‘‘ Sons and Daughters,’”’ ‘‘ Your Child 
To-Day and To-Morrow,”’ etc. 

Children who readily take to reading are 
likely to seek in books some substitute for 
the adventure which the healthy young 
person normally craves and which modern 
conditions of life seldom permit him to 
experience directly. The travels and dis- 
coveries of other youth in strange lands 
and strange circumstances, the overcoming 
of difficulties and the slaying of dragons, 
the endurance of hardship and the triumph 
of virtue, make for a vital, even though 
vicarious, parftipation in the larger life of 
the race. These second-hand experiences 
supply an emotional uplift that the hum- 
drum commonplaces of home and school 
can never supply. A part of the child’s 
development comes from the immediate 
and the sensuous; but a very large and a 
very important part comes through the 
imagination’s extension into the past and 
the remote, into the lives of other personali- 
ties. This is the meaning of reading in the 
life of the child. 

Now, as the child advances in maturity 
he becomes capable of responding to more 
subtle appeals ; but always life and action 
and incentive to action are the centers of 
interest. The boy or girl capable above the 
ordinary of doing Setunal thinking may 
find the adventures of saints and scientists, of 
dreamers and reformers, satisfying enough. 
But for most children there is need for 
the experiences of explorers and inventors, 
of warriors and missionaries, of nurses and 
queens—tales in which action is more ob- 
vious or more violent, pictures in which the 
colors are more brilliant. Children who 
read are still moved by the same impulses, 
they are still reached y the same appeals. 
The books of yesterday will still interest 
them and stir them. And the war has pro- 
vided a new outlook, a new interpretation. 

The great change in this respect may be 
epitomized by saying that what has been in 
the past held up as personal achievement 
or prowess becomes to-day important in 
terms of service. Achievement and exploit 
evoke admiration, as they have always 
done ; they are of interest to-day because 
they represent contributions to the strength 
of the Nation, because they represent factors 
that make for the welfare of the larger whole. 

Boys—and girls too—have been inter- 
ested in railways and steamships, in air- 

lanes and in wireless. These things have 
invited the imagination ; they have aroused 
aspirations. To-day the machines and the 
mines, the forests and fortifications, are as 
interesting as ever; the lives of strong men 
and women areas inspiring as ever. But now 
all these suggest possibilities that reach far 
beyond the petty ambitions and rivalries 
of the provincial and individualistic past. 
They suggest a thousand forms of service. 

There are a number of books called forth 
by the war that are likely to have a more 
enduring interest than most because their 
authors hold up, in the midst of the excite- 
ment and violence, ideals of service and de- 
votion and sacrifice. The book “Tales of 
the Great War,’ by Henry Newbolt, is 
particularly noteworthy because the author, 
an Englishman, admires, and he makes the 
young reader admire, high courage and 
faithful service. 

In the following list of selected books the 
ages of young — for which the books are 
best suited are indicated at the end of the 
notes. Stars are used to call attention to 
books of the most notable interest or value : 
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A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, BY SIDONIE MATZNER GRUENBERG 
See brief article, ‘‘ Children’s Reading,” on opposite page 


NURSERY TALES 
“Babes pt the Wild. By Lilian Gask. T. Y. Crowell Co., 
N.Y. $1 


Eleven tales about the life of wilderness babies that all 
children who love animals will enjoy. Excellent. 
Chickadee- Dee and His Friends. By Lyle Ward Sander- 

son. Illustrated by Sydney T. Callowhill. F. A. Stokes 
Co., N. ¥. $1.25. 

Interesting bird stories. 

am ig 3 in Song one Gpocsh. By Alys E. Bentley. 
8. Barnes Co., 

Ps.-%.. little songs a jae. 

*Picture Tales from the Russian. *More Russian Picture 
Tales. *Still More Russian Picture Tales. By Valery 
Carrick. Translated by Nevill Forbes. Longmans, Green 

& Co., N.Y. $1 each. 

Delightful in their simplicity and originality of style. 
Characteristic, simple illustrations. 

*Stories chant Bears. By Lilian Gask. T. Y. Crowell Co., 
.¥. $1. 

Excellent book, attractive in app The | 
is simple and picturesque. Well illustrated. 

Taek. aes In Stories. Pid Enos B. Comstock. Moffat, 
0., J 

a... re about animals, in the form of fables, though 

the moral is left for the child to draw. Simply told, attract- 


ively illustrated. 
OUR COUNTRY 
American Animal Life. Tlustrated by Edwin Willard 
Deming. Stories by Therese O. Deming. F. A. Stokes 
Co., N. Y. $2. 
PP ng nny full-page illustrations. Very attractive col- 
. Large, clear type. 8-12. 
Prenklin’ s feabiceeety. F Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 
Henry Holt & Co 
A very attractive, “WAR illustrated edition. 10-14 
and over. 
How the via! Became Old Glory. By Emma L. Scott. 
Illustrated by A.C. Valentine. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 60c. 
Several historical events described in verse "and prose 
featuring our flag. 12 and over. 
The  teeves Book of American Sipe. By Captain Frank 
Evans and oo Orton P. Jackson. F. A. 
Stokes Co., N. Y. 
Description of the jithovent types of ships and what they 
can do. 10-14 and over. 
Our Flag in Verse and Prose. Edited by Paes Haven 
Schauffler. Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y. $1.2 
The best that has been written about our Netional em- 
blem. 10-14 and over. 
*The Story of the United Sestee, By Marie L. Herdman. 
Illustrated by A. 8. Forrest. F. A. Stokes Co., N.Y. $3. 
A new book in the et many series of short histories for 
children. Large, handsome volume, with twelve illustrations 
in color. 10-14. 
“Tete ren of Ours: The Story of the Rigid Senses. 
¢. Marshall. G. H. Doran Co., N $2. 
ox yan vellent history by the author of “ % History of 
France,” ** An Island Story,” etc. 10-14 and over. 
True Stories of Great Americans: Custer. John te 
qgeee. & George Washington. Macmillan Co., N. 
50c. each 
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These are additions to an interesting series of biographies. 
The events are vividly described. 10-14. 

Uncle Sam's Outdoor Ma ie. a Percy Keese Fitzhugh. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
The romance of ty in desert and forest interest- 
ingly described. 10-14 and over. 
HISTORY 
A Book of Discov ery. By M. B. Synge. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y. 

A history of the waa 8 explorations from the earliest 
times until the discovery of the South Pole. Large volume, 
containing many illustrations and maps. 10-14 and over. 
The Boy’s Prescott. By Helen Ward Banks. Illustrated 

in color by T. H. Robinson. F. A. Stokes Co., N.Y. $2.50. 

Well illustrated and well printed. A valuable abridgment. 
12-16. 

Helegery of Bo France. By H. E. Marshall. G. H. Doran Co., 


An iscaatbag. well-written t ing with 
the coming of ihe Gauls into France, and ending with the 
establishment of the Third Republic. Large volume contain- 
ing many attractive, anthentic maps and illustrations. 10- 
14 and over. 

History # Germany. 
Co., S250. 

An interesting, well-written account, covering the various 
periods from 58 B.c. until 1888. Large, attractive volume, 
containing many authentic maps and illustrations. 10-14 
and over. 


Opening the big with Lewis and Clark. By Edwin L. 





By H.E. Marshall. G. H. Doran 


Sabin. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. $1.25. 
Stirring and picturesque story in “The. Trail Blazers 
Series.”’ Illustrated. 12-16. 


Our Empire Story. By H. E. Marshall. F. A. Stokes Co., 
N.Y. 8. 

The story of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and India simply told. Large, attractive edition, 
well illustrated. 10-14 and over. 

Tales of the Great War. By Henry Newbolt. Longmans, 
Green & Co., N. Y. $1.75. 

Very well written accounts of the Battle of Jutland, the 
story of the Emden, etc. The author shows a remarkable 
sense of fairness toward the enemy. 10-14 and over. 

The World’s Story: A Simple History for Boys and 
Girls. By Elizabeth O'Neill. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $2. HO. 

Uniform with ‘* A Book of Discovery.” In simple, popu- 
lar language this book tells the story of the world, begin- 
ning with *‘ The Coming of Man” down to just betore the 
great war. 10-14 and over. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Elizabeth Fry: The Angel of the Prisons. 
Richards. D. Appleton & Co., N. ¥Y. $1.35. 

Inspiring account of a useful life. Illustrated. 
over. 

Israel Putnam. By Louise 5 

Interesting historic ace ount. 


a Laura E. 
10-14 and 


. Hasbrouck. $1.35. 
Illustrated. 10-14 and over. 


Biography (Continued) 
The Light Bringers. By Mary H. Wade. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1. 


Well-told stories of the most recent inventors and explor- 
ers. 10-14. 

More Than Conquerors. By Ariadne Gilbert. The Cen- 
tury Co., N. Y. $1.25. 

A book of biography, helping boys and girls to an ac- 
quaintance with such the characters as Lincoln, Ste- 
venson, Agassiz, Scott, etc. Each chapter considers its 
subject ome en the —— of the particular handicap the 

had to ov 10-14. 
Paul Revere. By Belle Show. D.Appleton & Co.,N.Y. $1.35. 

An interesting biography. 10-14. 

*Pinsereh s Lives for Boys and Girls. Selected and retold 
by W.H. Weston. F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $1.50. 

A very "good form of the ‘‘ Lives,’ giving a brief review 
of each life, and then expanding the salient point. Elaborate 
edition, handsomely illustrated in color by W. Rainey. 10-14. 
*A Tenderfoot with Peary. By George Borup. F. A. 

Stokes Co., N. Y. $1.35. 

Illustrated with photographs. Written by a real youthin 
the language of youth. 10-16. 
*When They Were Children. 

Stokes Co., N. Y. $1. 

Stories of the childiood of famous men and women of 

various types, eras, and countries. 10-14. 


FAIRY AND FOLK TALES: MYTHOLOGY 
*Cossack Fairy Tales. By R. N. Bain. F. A. Stokes Co., 
N.Y. $2.75. 


Vivid, interesting tales. Attractive edition. 10-14. 

East o’ the Sun and West o° the Moon, and Other 
Norse Fairy Teles. By G. W. Dasent. G. P. Putnam’s 
ms, N. Y. $1. 

Folk tales full of io. 8-12. 

The Enchanted Lochan. By F.C. Brunton. T. Y. Crowell 
Co., N.Y. $1.65. 

An alluring group of new fairy stories, furnishing a valua- 
ble record of ancient Celtic tradition. Charmingly illus- 
trated in color by Noel L. Nisbet. 10-14. 

*The Indian Fairy Book. Illustrated by aw Aye 
and Elizabeth Curtis. F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y 





By Amy Steedman. F. A. 


Pleasing, imaginative ; attractive makeup. Good Same 
tions. 8-12. 
Fairy Tales from Flanders. By Jean de huciem. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., N.Y. & 


3. 
Old a that are still told to the children of Flanders and 

Brabant. 8-12. 

Fairy Teles of All Nations. Translated and edited by 
Logan Marshall. John C. Winston Co., Phila. $2. 

Famous stories from English, German, French, Swedish, 

Danish, Norwegian, Japanese, and other sources. 8-12. 

King Arthur and His Knights of the Round Table. By 
Sir Thomas Malory. —— by Rodney Thomson. 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1. 

A very attractive edition of this famous book. 10-14. 

The King of Ireland’s Son. By Padraic “49 Illustrated 
by Willy Pogany. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. $2. 

Folk tales told with great charm. Beautifully printed and 

illustrated. 8-14. 

The Red Indian Fairy Book. By Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Illustrated by Frederick Richardson. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. $2. 

An interesting collection of folk tales and legends. 10-14. 

The Romance of King Arthur and His Knights of the 
Round Table. Abridged from Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Ar- 
thur’’ by Alfred W. Pollard. Macmillan Co.,N.Y. $2.50. 

Beautiful edition. Large handsome volume. 10-14 and over. 

Stories Children Need. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfieid, Mass. $1.50. 
Collection of well-known simple tales, well told. 8-12. 

Top of the World Stories for Boys and Girls. Translated 
from the Scandinavian by Emilie Poulsson and Laura E. 
Poulsson. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. $1.25. 

Delightful stories translated with real charm. 8-12. 

A Treasury of Folk Tales. By Lilian Gask. T. Y. Crowell 

Co.,N. Y. 50c. 


Eight short stories from the German, Arabic, Bohemian, 
Russian, Serbian, Slovak, and Turkish. Well told, convey- 
ing in a charming manner the spirit of the people. Attrac- 
tive little volume. 8-12. 

A Treasury of Old Fairy Tales. By Alethea Chaplin. 
T. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 50c. 

Some of the most popular fairy tales, such as ‘‘ Puss in 
Boots,’ ‘* Jack and the Beanstalk,” ete., told in a simple, 
clear manner. Attractively gotten up volume. 8-12. 

The Water Babies. a Charles Kingsley. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Phila. $1. 

An attractive edition i in the ‘‘ Stories All Children Love ” 
series. Illustrated. 8-12. 

Water Babies. By Charles ag 2 oo’ by Frank 
A. Nankivell. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1. 

Very attractive edition. 8-12. 

Wonderbook of Fairy Tales. Edited by Elizabeth Vernon 
Quinn. F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $2. 

Profusely illustrated, well printed, bil chosen. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND FORE®GN LANDS 
The Book of the Happy Warrior. By Sir Henry New- 

bolt. Longmans. Green & Co., N.Y. $1.75. 

Hero tales of a fine type by the author of ‘‘ The Great 
War,” etc. The Song of Roland,.the Life of Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, Robin Hood, and others are told in an inspiring 
manner. 12-16. 

Boys oe Girls of Many Lande. 
T. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. 

Well- BS stories of visita ‘to ‘little boys and girls in 
remote countries, telling of their life, customs, etc. 8-12. 
Junge A By A. Hyatt Verrill. Henry Holt & Co., 


8-12. 


By Ninez N. McFee 


v ivi aa nr pictures of life in South American 
jungles. Illustrated. 12-16. 
The Polar Hunters. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. $1.35. 
Interesting and instructive. 12-16. 
Treasure Flower (A Cone, of Sy - es 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Child life in Japan aA Eh described. 8-12. 


Lothrop, 


By Ruth Gaines. 


Travel, Adventure, and Foreign Lands (Continued) 
Two Years Before the Mast. By Richard H. Dana. 
T. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. $1.50. 
Beautiful edition of this well- known and well-liked story 
of life on the sea. Over 14. 
betes : Yes a o Soy & De Reumania. By James 8. Van Tes- 
Lothrop, Co., Boston. Tic. 
ani interesting glimpse it ond life in a little-known coun- 
try now in world prominence. oa 10-14. 
Vote: Tide I Many Lands. oy E. Pringle and 
A. Urann. Illustra . J. Bridgman. 
Same, Lee & Shepard C » & & $1.25. 
Simple accounts of the dentin of this festival. 10-14. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 
"Biedoralt. By Mabel Osgood Wright. oO by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.7. 

One of the best books of this ind, combin 
information with sympathetic accounts of bird 
and over. 

*Insect Adventures. By J. Henri Fabre. Adapted for 
young a by Louise 8. Hasbrouck. Dodd, Mead & 

The life ‘stories | of the little creatures told with the an- 
thor’s well-known skill and charm. 10-14 and over. 

*Pets: Their Histor and Gare. By Lee 8. Crandall. 
Henry Holt & Co., WY 

Very helpful, practical, | 3 Well printed, pro- 
fusely i!lustrated. 10-14 and over. 

The Secret Trails. By a D. Roberts. Illustrated. 
Macmillan Co., N. ¥. $1.50 
Well-written animal stories of keen interest. Over 14. 


The Story Book Science. By Jules Henri Fabre. Cen- 
tury Co., N. ¥. $2. 
In this book the famous scientist tel’s young people about 
metals, plant and animal life, about the marvels of the 
skies, etc. 10-14 and over. 


WORK AND WONDER 


All About Bagince. By Edward Cressy. 
nalls Co., N. Y. $1.50. 

An attempt. “s present the achievements of science in 
clear and attractive form. Over 14. 

*The American coomy S Gt. By Martha Foote Crow. 
F. A. Stokes Co 75. 

This book is an indictment - the present farm life condi- 
tions. It sets forth the advantages of country life when 
rightly lived and attempts to solve some of the problems of 
the young woman on the farm in regard to recreation, earn- 
ing aarp, etc. Of interest to country or city girl. Over 14. 
The Boys’ Book of Aeroplanes. By T. O’Brien Hubbard 

and Charles C. Turner. Illustrated by photographs and 
diagrams. F. A. Stokes Co., N.Y. $2. 

Complete, up-to-date account. A final chapter of prophecy 
proves most interesting. 12-16. 
The Boys’ Book of Aisshige. 

F. A. Stokes Co., N. 

Illustrated by + vet By ‘Interesting and instructive. 
12-16. 

*The Book of Forestry. By Frederick F. Moon. Illus- 
trated by photographs. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $2. 

Interesting and informing. Sane outlook. Includes guide 
to identification of trees and shrubs. Over 14. 

The Boys’ Book of Subwerines. By A. Frederick Collins. 
F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $1.3! 

History, uses, construction, and operation of submarines 
and submarine chasers. 12-16. 

Boys’ Make-at- Home Things. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
and Marian Elizabeth Bailey. F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 
$1.35. 
Illustrated. 

Carpentry for Beginacre-- Things to Mahe. 


ome 
ife. 10-14 


Funk & Wag- 


By Harry Delacombe. 


Simple, practical directions. 10-16. 
By John D. 


Adams. Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y. 
Directions, sketches, dean for ‘aie practical 
things. Over 14. 


Deeds of Doing and Daring. By William Allen Johnston. 
W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. $1.25. 
Stories of thrilling occupations. Illustrated by actual 
photographs. 12-16. 
First Aid for Boys. By Norman B. “.% M.D., gat Clay- 
ton H. Ernst. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $1.2/ 
Illustrated. A simple manual. 216. 
Girls’ Make-at- Home Things. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Illustrated by photographs. F. A. Stokes Co., N.Y. $1.35. 
Suggestions for play occupations, with simple directions 
which can be followed with little or no assistance from 
grown-ups. 8-14. 
Handicraft for Handy Girls. By A. Neely Hall and Doro- 
thy Perkins. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. $2. 
Illustrated. Well printed. Explicit directions with plenty 
of illustrations and diagrams help to make this book valua- 
ble. Special features are chapters on Carpentry and on 
Camp-fire Craft. 12-16. 
The Home Handy Book. By A. on Collins. Ilus- 
trated. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
Practical suggestions for simple 4 or and for con- 
structing simple objects. 10-16. 
Inventing for Boys. By A. Frederick Collins. Illustrated. 
F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $1.35. 
Excellent, practical. Knowledge of chemistry and physics 
necessary for carrying out of experiments. Over 14 
*The Jolly Book of Playcraft. By Patten Beard. Illus- 
trated by photographs. F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $1.50. 
Description of over sixty games that can be made from 
the most ordinary materials, to be found in every home. 8-12. 
The Little Girl’s Knitting and Crochet Book. Edited by 
Flora Kilickmann. Illustrated. F.A.Stokes Co.,N.Y. 75c. 
Suggestive, helpful. 8-12. 
The Romance of paper. 
millan Co., N. Y. 7! 
Scenes from good nove > depicting joy in work. 10-14. 
Romance of Reality Series: Electricity, Modern In- 
ventions, Engineering, The Man-of- _~ The Aero- 
plane. F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. $2 each. 
Books of sound science and fascinating reading. 12-16. 
Self-Made Pictures. x C. Durand Chapman. F. A 
Stokes Co., N. Y. $1.25 each. 
A series of books containing very artistic ‘* cut-outs.”’ 
$12. 


By Twombly and Dana. Mac- 
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THE OUTLOOK 


WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 
HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of December 5, 4917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tue Eprrors. 

[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selectetl questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all diseuss the questions together. | 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: Always Faithless; Henry 
van Dyke. 
Reference : Page 544; editorial, pages 552, 
553. 
(Juestions : 

1. The Outlook merely refers to “the 
list of broken pledges which have cluttered 
the path of German progress.” How many 
such “broken pledges” ean you list? 
2. State the facts as found in the topic 
“ Always Faithless.” 3. For what reasons 
do not the Allies act as Germany does? 
4. Diseuss how Germany has treated the 
Belgians from the beginning of this war. 
Is militarism responsible for such treat- 
ment ? 5. How is such a menace as German 
militarism to be done away with? 6. What 
has Dr. Abbott said of Dr. van Dyke in 
his editorial on “Henry van Dyke”? 
7. What kind of peace is it that Dr. 
van Dyke believes in fighting for (page 
553)? 8. What are “ the ideas in conflict at 
the battle-fronts of Europe”? 9. You will 
consider time well spent to read van Dyke’s 
“Fighting for Peace” (Scribners) ; Gib- 
son’s “A Journal from Our Legation in 
Belgium” (Doubleday, Page); Macdon- 
ald’s “The North American Idea” (Re- 
vell); Dickinson’s “The Choice Before 
Us” (Dodd, Mead). 

B. Topic: Aggressive Defense. 
Reference: Page 543. 
Questions : 

1. Make this topic the basis of a study 
in modern warfare. 2. How has The Outlook 
shown that “in Italy and northern France 
the military history of the week ending 
November 28 has been one of what may be 
ealled aggressive defense”? 3. Do you 
understand what constitutes @ position in a 
war? A front? And the functions of such 
things as infantry, artillery, retirement, 
attacks, counter-attacks, tanks, cavalry, 
trenches—words used by The Outlook m 
this editorial? 4. Can you explain modern 
trench warfare? Trench duties? 5. Tell of 
the preparation for an attack, the making 
of an attack, and the pursuit of the enemy’s 
forces. 6. What do you know about the 
design, the equipment, the armament, and 
the operation of submarines? Describe the 
construction and the loading of torpedoes. 
7. Make clear the construction and the 
operation of airships. What can you tell 
a American air forces? 8. Describe 
various experiences of men who have served 
in this war. 9. The following books are 
indispensable to an understanding of this 
topic: Azan’s “The War of Positions ” 
(Harvard University Press); Smith’s 
“Trench Warfare” (Dutton); Hay’s 
“Secrets of the Submarine” (Dodd, Mead) ; 
Collins’s “The Air Man” (Century) ; Ian 


Hay’s “All In It” (Houghton Mifflin); 
Hamilton’s “The First Seven Divisions ” 
(Dutton); Gallishaw’s “'Trenching at Gal- 
lipoli” (Century); Hankey’s “ A Student in 
Arms ” (Dutton). 


JII—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

A. Topie: Digging at the Root of the 
Food Problem. 

Reference: Pages 560-564. 

Questions : 

1. After reading the reference for this 
topic through, state definitely what Mr. 
Price’s plan for the reorganization of agri- 
culture appears to you to be. 2. The 
Outlook says that it is “ necessary to get in 
touch with the mental attitude of the men 
and women who are carrying on this essen- 
tial industry.” Give several reasons why. 
3. What do the selections from the letters 
published by The Outlook show this atti- 
tule to be? 4. What do these selections 
show the attitude of the writers to be 
toward Mr. Price’s suggested plan ? Restate 
some of their criticisms. What reasons do 
they assign? 5. What “pictures of farm 
life and farm conditions” are revealed by 
these quotations? 6. Do these writers offer 
er solutions for our agricultural 
problems? Discuss. What are some of our 
agricultural problems? 7. What does The 
Outlook itself say about Mr. Price’s scheme 
and the criticisms offered by its corre- 
spondents? 8. Discuss the services ren- 
dered by The Outlook in publishing these 
letters. 

B. Topic: Some Duties of Congress ; Gov- 
ernment Necessity and Railway Op- 
portunity. 

Reference: Pages 545, 546. 

Questions : 

1. What points in civil government do 
these topies bring out? 2. What are the 
eight measures which The Outlook thinks 
Congress might well pass during the pres- 
ent session? 3. Explain briefly the meaning 
of each. What is your personal opinion of 
each? 4. What items of criticism does The 
Outlook present as to the relation of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission to the 
railways? Does it reason well? 5. What 
are the three definite suggestions made by 
The Outlook to our Government? Criticise 
each one. 

III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. The pacifist has only a negative idea 
of peace. 2. Russia is no longer a nation. 
3. President Wilson is an excellent inter- 
national lawyer. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for December 5, 1917. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary 
or elsewhere, give their meaning 7n your own words.) 

Percentage, honor, budget system, con- 
sumer, freight, properties, adjunct, catas- 
trophe, minister, dogmatic, somnolent, 
drudgery, panacea, industrialization. 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 
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First Aid 
For Cuts and Scrapes 


Keeps out germs. 
Protects from infection. 


Have it on hand 
for emergencies. 


In two sizes, at all druggists. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 








ROYAL MAILS (Xe) JAPAN 
NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM 


Joint Pacific Service (1st, 2nd and 3rd Cabin) 
YOKOHAMA, (Via Honoluiu) Kobe, Nagasaki 
HONG KONG and 
SINGAPORE BATAVIA 
_ Sailings from San Francisco Dec. 22, Jan. 5, 19, ete. 
Single $100 YOKOHAMA (2ne Cabin) $150 R.T. 
J A J.D.Spreckels& Bros.Co.601 Market St.S.F 
or H.E. BURNETT,I7 Battery Place,N.Y. 





Send for my Book 
Strong s and 
Military Shoulders 


for 25c, coin or stamps ; 
Illustrated with 20 fulb-sape half-tone cuts, 
showing exercises that will quickly develop, 
beautify and gain great strength in your 
shoulders, arms and hands, without any ap- 
paratus. Equal to a $20.00 course. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
127 W. 42d Street, Studio 270, New York 














LFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Winter on the South Jersey 
Coast is delightful. Chalfonte 
appeals to cultivated, interesting peo- 
ple seeking rest and recreation. Modern, 
10-story, fireproof. Right on the beach 
and boardwalk. All sports and pastimes. 
Golf club privileges. 

American Plan Always Open 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 























It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 
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FIFTY-TWO GIFTS IN ONE 


When you give to a friend, or to a soldier in camp 
or *‘ over there,’’ a subscription to The Outlook 


Your Present Renews Itself Every Week for a Year 


What the weekly visits of The Outlook may mean to your friend, or to the 
soldier in training or at the front,may be indicated by the following letters 
~ selected atrandom from those which have come trom The Outlook’s readers: 


FROM MICHIGAN 
“T expect to go to Camp Custer very soon. I have been accepted, and was told to hold 
myself in readiness for an early call. I wish. to thank you for what the weekly Outlook 
has meant to me. In my opinion, it is the most reliable paper of modern times. It 
has not only helped me to keep the trend of modern events well digested, but it has 
equally helped me to acquire a keener sense of English idiom. Since college days 
The Outlook has been my English text.” 


FROM NEW YORK 


«My time is often, as a country physician, very closely occupied for days or weeks at a time. 
I should consider the absence of The Outlook from my desk a very real loss, as I can obtain 
from it ina few minutes authentic news, much pleasure, and a great deal of new knowledge.” 


FROM OREGON 


“T should not like to have to do without The Outlook. It gives me sane, unbiased 
comment upon the events of the day, and your editors are not afraid to stand for what 
they believe to be right. Ever since the great war started you have been in advance of 
public opinion in this country.” 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
“Good boy, Arnold Adair. It was a glad surprise to me when I saw by The Outlook 


this week that we are not to lose our new-made friend too soon. It is a real pleasure 
to read Mr. Driggs’s Air Scout adventures, and I need not be ashamed to admit that 
I «blubbered’ a little myself when I came to the last paragraph of ‘The Battle 
Royal.’ Congratulations on your excellent selections. I read the whole thing each week.” 


THE OUTLOOK 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT LIFE 


The subscription price of The Outlook is $4.00 a year. To foreign coun- 
tries in the Postal Union $5.56, the extra $1.56 being for foreign postage 


Regular subscribers to The Outlook may obtain special “Gift Certificates” by writing to this office 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE 


By EUGENIE M. FRYER. Fully Illustrated. Net $2.50 


The first complete account ever written of the hill-towns of France, whose influence over 
French history, picturesque situation, fascinating stories and present-day importance invest 
them with great interest. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES 


By A. HYATT VERRILL. Fully Illustrated. Net $2.50 

Telling all manner of things about this enchanted region, where romance and history and 
tropical Locus have done their best to create a wonderland. The islands and their people, 
their history, their present-day life and resources are fully described. 


THE DIARIES OF LEO TOLSTOY 


YOUTH— Volume I. 1847-1852. Net $2.60 


This is the first of four volumes of the only complete translation authorized by the Russian 
editor, Vladimir Tchertkoff. . 

For sixty years, beginning in his early twenties, Tolstoy kept a journal of his daily life, 
recording in it his thoughts, his conclusions, his feelings, his doubts and uncertainties, his 
actions, his friendships, his impressions of people. 


LORD REDESDALE’S FURTHER MEMORIES 


With a Foreword by Edmund Gosse. Net $3.50 


In this interesting volume the reader will find those genial characteristics which contributed 
to the wide success of his earlier book. Here are memories blended with his wide knowledge 
of people and other lands, especially the East. 


THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN 


CANADA. By WARBURTON PIKE. Fully Illustrated. . Net $2.00 


Penetrating the wilds of North America in search of the musk-ox, the author was the first 
white man to enter that frozen waste. His description of his dangerous and exhausting travel is 
so full of charm and interest that it makes one of the most entertaining books of travel extant. 


THE MORTE D’ARTHUR OF SIR 
THOMAS MALORY AND ITS SOURCES 


An Introductory Study. By VIDA D. SCUDDER. Net $3.50 


From Professor Scudder’s introduction: “Its fascination for all classes of readers has 
increased ever since the romantic revival of the early nineteenth century. Poets and scholars 
have delighted in it no less than children, and its importancé grows clearer as the importance 
of the Middle Ages becomes more recognized.” 


PAUL JONES: HIS EXPLOITS IN ENGLISH 
SEAS DURING 1778-1780. Patt Sones "Bibliography 


By DON C. SEITZ. ~ Net $3.50 


Illustrated by a colored photogravure of a unique wax medallion portrait of Jones in possession of the author 

New and interesting light on one of the most romantic and beloved heroes of the whole 
of American history. 1t contains contemporary accounts collected from English newspapers 
recording his audacious visits to towns along the English coast. 


A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES IN PEACE AND WAR 


By MAJOR GENERAL SIR GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND. Net $5.00 


Boston Transcript says: “ An outpouring of tales, wild, romantic, and merry, about his 
escapades in the East. Sir George has seen brisk and various service in many climes and 
penne ~ nel he has the narration faculty allied to a genuine wit and an incorrigible love of 
adventure and sport. A remarkable all-round book cad and racy stories.” 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFFS 


By the author of “‘ Russian Court Memoirs.” Fully Illustrated. Net $5.00 


A popularly written and illuminating account of the recent revolution in Russia, carried 
down to the present situation there, and giving interesting details about Rasputin’s influence 
over the Czarina, the attitude of the revolutionists, etc. 


TWO SUMMERS IN THE ICE WILDS OF 
EASTERN KARAKORAM 


By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and WM. HUNTER WORKMAN. Net $8.00 
With 3 maps and 141 illustrations by the authors 


Adventure of the most thrilling kind is found in the account by these two veteran and in- 
veterate explorers. They spent the summers of 1911 and 1912 in these awful wastes of ice and 
rock, and the account of their experience makes a wonder tale of human effort and achievement. 


DAYS OF DISCOVERY. | 8, Bertram smItH. Net $1.50 


A remarkable picture of boy life, full of literary charm and human nature, written by a man 
of feeling and understanding. More human, if less deliberately literary, than“ The Golden Age.” 








Postage extra Send for a Holiday Catalogue At all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books receive: 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 

Gambler (The), and Other Stories by 
Fyodor Dostoevsky. From the Russian by 
Constance Garnett. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

Dostoevsky’s short stories are less well 
known to readers of Russian literature than 
his elaborate novels. The three tales which 
appear in this volume are indeed of such 
length and of such careful treatment as to 
make them more than short stories. The 
first, which gives title to the book, is to all 
intents and purposes a short novel. This 
story in particular seems to us to have a 
sharpness and clearness of outline which 
is sometimes lacking in the author’s more 
elaborate works. 

Maior (The). By Ralph Connor. The George I. 

VY Doran Company, New York. $1.40. 

“ Canada in War Time” is Major Gor- 
don’s theme. The story has the directness 
and “punch” of earlier Ralph Connor 
books. It has also a sound and deep patri- 
otic spirit. It is particularly interesting 
because it gives incidentally a true and 
clear picture of Canadian sentiment before 
and immediately after the breaking out of 
war. é 

BIOGRAPHY 

Abigail Adams and Her Times. By Laura F. 
em. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.35. 

A fascinating story of colonial times ; 
fascinating to those who are interested in 
the details which make up the major part 
of all human lives, but are absent 0 
most histories. Abigail Adams was thie 
wife of John Adaims,’second President of 
the United States. "Fhe author has shown 
both skill and discretion in keeping herself 
in the background and composing her story 
mostly of the diary of the husband and the 
letters of the wife. The biography is almost 
an autobiography. 

Adventures and Letters of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. Illustrated. By Charles Bélmont 
D “7 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Every one knows that Richard Harding 
Davis was one of the most interesting 
figures in journalism. Asa writer of short 
stories, of more ambitious fiction, of plays 
and moving pictures, and of dramas made 
from his novels, he entertained, and often 
stirred, a large proportion of the American 
people. In no fold of professional activity 
was he more notable than in that of special 
correspondence. Whenever a war appeared 
on the horizon “ Dick Davis” was sure to 
be quickly on its edge, fully equipped and 
eager for good material. Here we sais the 
personal side of his life rather freely set 
forth ; chiefly in unconventional, lively let- 
ters to his relatives and friends. 

Little Grandmother of the Russian Revo- 
lution (The). Reminiscences and Letters of 
Catherine Breshkovsky. Edited by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 32. 


The author has had for many years an 
intimate friendship with Madame Bresh- 
kovsky. From the depths of her Siberian 
banishment the fine and heroic Russian 
patriot sent to Miss Blackwell and others 
scores of letters which deserve to live, not 
only because of their individual charm and 
interest, but because taken together they 
give a beautiful reflection from one of the 
noblest souls who has lived in our time. 
They are cheerful, often playful, and they 
are full of human sympathy and human in- 
terest. There is in them not a single note 
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The New Books (Continued) 
of despair, of personal resentment, and rarely 
is there any evidence of indignation because 
of her own hateful and wicked treatment. 
Miss Blackwell tells in the chapters preced- 
ing the letters the story of Catherine Bresh- 
kovsky’s life, aspirations, and activities in 
so dramatic a way and with so many re- 
productions of talk and incident that it 
would be hard to find a recent novel that 
for pure entertainment surpasses this book. 

We notice with great pleasure and with 
exeusable pride the various references to 
‘The Outlook in this book, and we may add 
that we doubt if the editors of The Outlook 
have ever had more satisfaction in the 
publication of a single article than in that 
of Madame Breshkovsky’s message to 
America which appeared in The Outlook 
three weeks ago. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

Colonial Virginia, Its People and Cus- 
toms. By Mary Newton Stanard, Illustrated. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
S6. 

This is a handsome, well-illustrated, well- 
planned, and comprehensive volume. It 
deals with a fascinating subject in a popular 
way, and not so much with history as with 
social life. The houses, from the log hut to 
the colonial mansion, the trees, the theater, 
colonial furniture, books and pictures, and 
like topics are among the things described. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Diplomatic Days. By Edith O'Shaughnessy 
(Mrs. Nelson O'Shaughnessy). [lustrated. Har- 


Tt 


per & Brothers, New York. 32. 

Vivid descriptions of life in high cireles 
in Mexico during Madero’s ascendency, by 
“A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico,” to recall 
the title of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s earlier 
book. The charm of Mexico seen at. its 
best is here graphically presented, along 
with those accompaniments of violence, both 
political and seismological, that are per- 
ennial in that seething-pot of our continent. 
There are many striking photographs. 
Trip to Lotus Land (A). By Archie Bell. 

Illustrated. The John Lane Company, New 
York. $2.50. 

“This is not a guidebook,” is the 
author’s first sentence. Yet the book's 
purpose is to convey to the reader some- 
thing of the joys of a six weeks’ tour of 
Japan, and it does this admirably both in 
text and illustrations ; so it might be called 
a book-behind-the-guidebook, for it will 
certainly make the reader eager to plan an 
itinerary. 

Voyages on the Yukon and Its Tribu- 
taries. By Hudson Stuck, D.D., F.R.G.S. 
oa. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
S450. 

A thoroughly well made and extremely 
readable book, the work of a clergyman 
who is at once a man of affairs, an experi- 
enced traveler, a discriminating student of 
both the good and the bad in human nature, 
and a common-sensible philanthropist. Un- 
usually good pictures and maps aid Arch- 
deacon Stuck’s text to bring Alaska, our 
biggest and most picturesque ‘Territory, 
realistically before the reader’s eye. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Book of Holidays (The). By J. Walker McSpad- 
den. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Rew 
York. $1.25. 

What is a holiday for? What are our 
American holidays? What do they mean? 
What is their origin? This little book an- 
swers these and other questions. 

Little Book for Christmas (A). Containing a 
Greeting, » Word of Advice, Some Personal 
Adventures, a Carol, 2 Meditation, and Three 
Christmas Stories for All Ages. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. [lustrated. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $1.25. 
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The greatest help to the parents 
and the most potent factor in the 
building of child-character is OR- 
GANIZED good reading. What 
the child reads, or what is read 
to him, creates the ideals, stimu- 
lates and trains those thoughts and 
impulses that become character. 











Character . 
HARACTER is the possession 


strength, individuality—all priceless 
attributes. 

c 
early age. The youthful mind is most 


ABSORBS impressions and impulses 
from its surroundings. Ideals—both the 
right and the wrong kind—are most 


wield 
opportunity that exists but a short time 
and then passes by forever. 
power to train and develop such moral and 
mental attributes into the character of your 
child as you choose. Ave you using it? 
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IS THE CULMINATION 
of the Young Folks’ Educa- 
tional League formed in Boston 
fifteen years ago to encourage 
training along the very lines 
that modern educational prac- 
tice now follows—to build and 
developchild-character through 
organized reading in the home. 
This is the original and the 
standard work of this nature. 


These names of the Board of 
Editors are sufficient guarantee 
of the exceptional character and 
merit of this library: 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich Tudor Jenks 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke Roswell Field 
Charles Eliot Norton John D. Long 
Hamilton Wright Mabie Caroline Ticknor 
David Starr Jordan William R. Harper 
Laura E. Richards Edward S. Holden 
Abbie Farwell Brown George M. Grant 
Ernest Thompson-Seton Mary H. Catherwood 
Edwin E. Sparks William P. Trent 
John T. Trowbridge G. A. Henty 

Cyrus T. Brady Kirk Munroe 
Thomas J. Shahan Nathan H. Dole 
Joel Chandler Harris Edith M. Thomas 
George Frisbie Hoar Charles Welsh 


The aim of this Board was to make 
this Library a mighty force in the build- 
ing of child-character; an organized 
effort to which parents could turn with 
confidence and assurance ; and which 
would be interesting to the young folks. 


With its twenty-one splendid volumes 
and its Plan of Reading, it represents 
not only the organized effort of this 
brilliant Board of Editors, but also the 
co-operation of leading writers, librari- 
ans, and educators throughout the coun- 
try in a definite Plan for the training 
and building of child-character. 

Each volume has a distinct character 
and a definite purpose and its place in 
the series is so arranged as to make 
the Plan harmonious and complete as 
a whole. 

Parents and children in over 70,000 
homes have explored and tested these 
volumes and their worth in character 
building—time has proven their value. 
Hundreds of letters from mothers, 
from educators, librarians, clergymen 
and laymen attest their efficacy. 

Send for FREE COPY of the 
famous address, ‘“‘ What Shall Our 
Children Read ?’——containing vital .¢% 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 





















information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 
confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Tax Department of 
The National City Company 


Lt ts the purpose of this Department to furnish complete and 
authentic tnformation pertaining to Federal Tax Legislation. 


As the complex statutes are clarified by Treasury regulations and decisions, 
it is our aim to compile this information in simplified form for the use and 
convenience of the taxpayer. 


We have issued since the enactment of the Revenue Bill of October, 3, 1917, the following literature : 


1. Analysis of the Law as applied to individuals, partnerships and cor- 
porations. 


2. Text of the Tax Law fully annotated and indexed for convenient 
reference. 





3. A chart showing the tax liability upon individual net incomes ranging 


from $2,000 to $3,000,000. 
4. Analysis of the Law as applied to non-resident aliens and corporations. 


5. A pamphlet of Examples, showing how the provisions of the Income 
Tax Law are specifically applied. 


Our Tax Department may be consulted regarding individual, partnership and 





corporation tax problems. We invite correspondence or a personal interview. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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THE OUTLOOK 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE WAR 


HY are good securities so cheap? 
Are they really cheap? 
Why have security prices been 
falling while business has been ex- 
panding ? 

Why is it that, when the country is 
deluged with “war orders” creating work 
and high wages, the Government urges us 
to save as though we were in the midst of 
seven years of famine ? 

Why is it that when the railways are 
doing the largest business in their history 
their shares are selling at the lowest prices 
in years—lower than the panic prices of 
other days? 

What is the ultimate effect of war on in- 
dustry and finance ? 

Are there any books on the political 
economy of war? 


Questions like these are constantly being 
asked by readers of The Outlook, and we 
select two of these inquiries as typical of 
many of them. The first is from a Colo- 
rado reader who, we judge, is soon to join 
our army in France; the second is frow 
the manager of a Canadian steel works. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. In The Outlook of October 10 you listed ten 
railway stocks which could then be purchased for 
about $1,000, to yield 6.7 per cent. Youstated that 
this was a speculative investment and that the gen- 
eral rise in interest rates might further depress the 
prices of these stocks. I am interested in buying 
about $1,000 worth of securities before leaving for 
Europe, but I want something with a reasonably 
promising speculative future as well. I believe the 
war is going to last much longer than the average 
Westerner seems to think, and that therefore 
there will be several other issues of Liberty bonds. 
Will stocks of high grade go lower yet, in your 
opinion, as more war loans are issued ? 


A. It will be of interest to reprint the list 
of railway shares given two months ago: 





October Dec. 1 
price. price, Dividend. 

SN ini 8 8 ick ks ado $97 $83 $6 
St. Paul preferred........ 97 73 7 
Great Northern.......... 1055 91 7 
Illinois Central........... 101 95 6 
Louisville and Nashville.. 119 118 7 
Norfolk and Western..... 110 1033 8 
Northern Pacific......... 101 84 7 
Pennsylvania............ 52 45 3 
Southern Pacific......... 92 81 6 
Union Pacific............ 128 111 10 

MINS 5. 5:650-0waces% $1,000 $88 $67 


The average decline of about 111% per 
cent in the market prices of these high- 
rade rails during the period of the distri- 
cailen of the second United States War 
Loan could have caused no surprise to the 
readers of the Financial Department of 
The Outlook. For months past attention 
has been directed to the fact that the un- 
precedented destruction of capital in the 

eat war and the continuous outpouring 
of Government loans must inevitably de- 
press the prices of the securities of corpo- 
rations not making extraordinary profits 
from the war. 

These ten railway stocks, two years ago, 
would have cost, at the highest* prices of 
1915, $1,267, and the dividend yield at 
those prices would have averaged 5 per 
cent. They now (December 1) can be 
bought for $884, to yield more than 714 per 
cent. In other words, there has been a decline 
of thirty per cent in market prices and an 
increase of fifty per cent in income yield. 
If the decline in market prices for all rail- 
way stocks has been in the same propor- 
tion, the total market depreciation in the 
past two years of the $6,100,000,000 (par 
value) in the hands of public investors has 
been close to $2,000,000,000. The deprecia- 
tion in the market valuation of railway 





bonds has been fully ten per cent, or 
$1,000,000,000 on the $10,000,000,000 
owned by the public. The total deprecia- 
tion in railway bonds and stocks, therefore, 
is about $3,000,000,000. The three princi- 
pal causes of this great shrinkage in the 
market value of railway securities, in 
which about one-twelfth of the wealth of 
the United States is invested, are these : 


1. Enormous destruction of capital in the war, 


with unprecedented Government loans at rising | 


rates of interest ; 

2. The dumping on our market by Europe of 
about $1,700,000,000 of American railway securities 
in payment for munitions of war ; 

3. A rapid advance in the cost of railway mate- 
rials and labor, with no compensating advance in 
railway rates, and fear on the part of investors that 
the Government would not promptly raise rates to 
maintain railway property and credit. 


The third of these factors, in our opinion, 
is becoming of less serious concern, for the 
reason that there is semi-official assurance 
that the Government intends to support 


railway credit, not alone as a war measure, ° 


but as insurance for the future. Adequate 
inland transportation is not only an indis- 
pensable arm of National defense, but is a 
vital necessity of National growth and pros- 
perity in time of peace. The signs multiply 
that the Government is heels cognizant 
of the necessities of the railways. 

It was the second factor—foreign liqui- 
dation of our securities—that forced the 
closing of the New York Stock Exchange 
at the outbreak of the war. While there is 
still a large amount of foreign-owned Amer- 
ican securities hanging over our market, it 
is not believed that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will neglect any measures to protect 
the money market against this liquidation. 
It is obvious that the Treasury cannot ex- 

ect to float further large war loans unless 
it buttresses the foundation upon which 
these enormous credits must rest. 

In attempting to foresee the immediate 
future of railway security prices, therefore, 
we have to concern ourselves principally 
with the first factor—the effect of further 
war credits on existing securities. This is 
the real problem to solve. But again it must 
be plain that loans of successive billions of 
dollars cannot be floated by the Govern- 
ment unless the Government insures itself 
against the financial collapse that would 
follow a further serious daniaing of the 
values of securities. 

The investment in American railways is 
$17,500,000,000—a huge sum, but several 
billion dollars less than the amount to be 
spent the first year of our participation in the 
European struggle. On this investment, the 
accumulation of nearly ninety years of trans- 
portation development, the total annual dis- 
bursements for interest and dividends to the 
owners of the capital are only $700,000,000, 
or 4 per cent. The net income available 
for interest, dividends, and surplus has 
seldom risen to 6 per cent in any year, and 
it has been as low as 4 per cent very 
recently. No other great industry is oper- 
ated on so small a margin of profit. It is 
this very low cost of capital, combined with 
extraordinary operating efficiency, that has 
enabled American railways to pay the 
highest wages in the world while charging 
the lowest rates in the world. 

This great investment in rail transporta- 
tion—a twelfth of our National wealth—is 
so large a part of the foundation of our 
National finance and National security 
that its safeguarding at a time like this be- 
comes a matter of vital National concern. 
The Government, by reason of its control 























Timely, 
Well-Secured 


Investments 
Netting 6%, 
62% and 7% 


Your present funds can 
be judiciously and profit- 
ably placed in high-grade 
investments, fully de- 
scribed in our new January 


booklet. 






























The range and character 
of offerings are unusually 
varied. All issues are se- 
cured by properties of first 
importance to our national 
welfare and of sufficient 
value and earning power 
to completely safeguard 
interest and principal. 





Included on the list are 
many investments that or- 
dinarily would bring 5% to 

%, but which, under 


favorable present condi- 
tions, will yield 6% to 7%. 


Short and long-time ma- 
turities. Denominations 


of $100, $500 and $1,000. 


Write for 
Circular No. roo2Z. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
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To Increase 
Your Income 


With Safety 


Shrewd investors, particu- 
larly those with average means, 
realize the necessity of increas- 
ing the income from their in- 
vestments to meet taxation 
and rising costs. 

We will send you, free of charge, 
detailed information on securities 
which meet the test of present con- 
ditions and the need for income. 
Also ask for a copy of our 12- 
Page Monthly “Bond Topics,” 
Booklet OS-200. 
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lil BROADWAY, NY. 
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Your Liberty Bond 


You can:find out anything you don’t know 
about your Liberty Bond easily and quickly 


by consulting our new indexed booklet. 


Do you know how to cash your Liberty 


Loan coupon ? 


Do you know how you can sell your Liberty 


Loan bond or borrow on it ’ 
Do you know what to do if you lose it ? 


Send for Booklet H-48 
‘** Your Liberty Bond.” 


John Muir & (0, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Vembers N.Y. Stock Exchange 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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First Mortgage "7 


Real Estate Serial Notes 


offer what the successful investor always de- 
mands—ample security and good returns. 
These notes are secured by first mortgages on 
improved property, the ground value alone 
frequently having a value greater than the 
total of the loan. After careful inspection and 
investigation by our experts, we buy the entire 
issue of notes—in other words, back our 
judgment with our own money. 

Banks and other careful investors throughout 
the country have found these notes attractive, 
because the original notes are delivered to 
them. The genuineness of each note is certified 
by us, thus preventing forgery or over-issue. 
Our profit is the commission we charge the 
borrower. 

This plan enables you to invest 8500 or multi- 
ples thereof ; to choose maturities and diversify 
your investments. Interest 56/—514 <i and 6%. 


Write for our current investment list No. 104 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Capital and Surplus $9,500,000 
Saint Louis 
Member Federal Reserve Bank 
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Financial Problems of the War (Continued) 
of railway rates under the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, its control of railway labor 
under the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Adamson Act ease, its control of 
commodity prices under the emergency 
authority granted the President, and its 
control of the money market through the 
Treasury Department, holds the railways 
in the hollow of its hand. 

Adequate inland transport is as necessary 
to-day as an army in the trenches ; sound 
railway credit is the foundation of war 
finance. The Government has complete 
power to maintain both, and there is every 
reason to believe that it will maintain 
them. 

If this reasoning is sound, then the 
securities of American railways, now sell- 
ing at the lowest prices in many years, 
present an attractive opportunity to the 
investor who is willing to assume a con- 
siderable risk in the hope of making a 
considerable profit. 

We repeat the list of railway shares, 
adding two other issues to round out the 
$1,000 at current prices : 


Cost of Annual 
One Share. Dividend. 

Fe eee er ree S83 36 
St. Paul preferred............. 73 7 
Chesapeake and Ohio. ......... 47 4 
Great Northern............... 91 * 
Illinois Central. ............... 95 6 
Louisville and Nashville....... 118 7 
New York Central.... ........ 69 5 
Norfolk and Western.......... 103 8 
Northern Pacitice.............. R84 7 
ee 45 3 
Southern Pacifie............... 81 6 
INNES c.g ects oscdscvcuer 111 10 

re S76 


When this list was originally printed in 
The Outlook, it was stated: “ It is conceiv- 
able that several of these dividends may be 
reduced before the close of the war, and it 
is also entirely possible that the rise in in- 
terest rates the world over may further 
depress the prices of standard rails; but if 
you are seeking a speculative investment, 
the above list is recommended.” This 
statement is still true; but the investor 
who waits to buy at the bottom seldom buys 
at the bottom. 


(J. Have there been published any books or arti- 
cles on economic conditions relating to the war? 
What it is hard to explain is, why, when the United 
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States-and Canada are spending millions and billions 
of dollars (none of this money actually leaving the 
country), is it necessary to have meatless and wheat- 
less days, warnings to save and conserve and elim- 
inate extravagance ? Why are high-dividend-paying 
stocks declining to unprecedented prices ? 

A. The political economy of war has 
been discussed in the Financial Department 
of The Outlook in the following articles : 
July 11, “The ae of National Service ;” 
September 12, “ Business as Usual ;” Octo- 
ber 10, “Saving for America—and Your- 
self?’ November 14, “ Conservin a 
for the Big Job ;” also in an editorial, “ ‘Busi- 
ness as Usual,’ ” in the issue of November 7 
last, and in articles by Theodore H. Price. 

The current economic and financial litera- 
ture of England, France, and America is 
rich in authoritative discussions of the sub- 
ject. “Financial Mobilization for War,” 
published by the University of Chicago, 
contains papers presented by nine econo- 
mists and financiers at a joint conference 
of the Western Economic Society and the 
City Club of Chicago, June 21 and 22, 1917 ; 
the address by Mr. A. C. Miller, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is particularly 
illuminating. In Philadelphia, November 
3, 1917, the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science held a National Con- 
ference on financing the war, and a report of 
the proceedings willl be published. The Acad- 
emy of Political Science in the city of New 
York (Columbia University) has announced 
a similar conference for an early date. 

Among the pamphlets issued by banking 
institutions may be mentioned: “ War Fi- 
nance Primer,’ National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York; “ The Cost of the War,” 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank ; the 
monthly bulletins of the National City 
Bank, New York, and the publications of 
the Bankers Trust Company and _ the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 

A concise statement of “ What the War 
Loan Means * was published in the “ New 
Republic,” September 29, 1917, and there 
was a pointed interview with Mr. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Chairman of the War Savings 
Committee of the Treasury Department, 
in the New York “Times Magazine,” No- 
vember 18, 1917. 

Mr. Hartley Withers, editor of the Lon- 
don “Statist,” has written several very 
readable books on war and financee—* Pov- 
erty and Waste,” “War and Lombard 
Street,” and “ International Finance.”” The 
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T is just as important that your 
will be executed by an experi- 
enced and responsible executor 

as that its meaning should be clear 
and its legality unquestioned.” 


Ask your lawyer to write this Company 
into your will as executor and trustee, and 
thus assure experienced and responsible 
management of your estate, and the safety 
of your heirs’ interests. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Resources over $330,000,000 
Downtown Office 


16 Wall St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Financial Problems of the War (Continued) 
first named was published before the war 
and does not discuss war, but it stimulates 
thought on the economic problems of war. 

The fundamental truths of the political 
economy of war, as well as the political 
economy of peace, are not abstruse ; on the 
contrary, they can be readily understood by 
any one who will stop to analyze the simple 
relations of men in their struggle for exist- 
ence. And these essential facts are more 
clearly seen if one will think in terms of 
goods and services rather than in terms of 
money or credit. 

Betore the United States entered the war 
the Allied nations purchased from us bill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of our products—food 
and munitions—to be consumed in the war. 
These huge “war orders” stimulated our 
industry and created prosperity. In ex- 
change for our products the Allies gave us 
first the products of their own industry, 
then American stocks and bonds that they 
had previously bought from us, later on 
great stores of gold, and last their promises- 
to-pay. This abnormal buying in our mar- 
kets raised prices and wages, and speeded 
up our production to the top notch. When 
the war began, we were largely in debt to 
Europe; three years later Europe was 
easily in debt to us. 

We are giving a large part of our day- 
to-day wealth production to the cause of 
democracy, and it is being destroyed on the 
battlefields of Europe. While it is true that 
for this great sacrifice of blood and _treas- 
ure we are striving to gain something of 
greater value than all the material riches 
of the earth, it is nevertheless true that we 
are destroying the product of our labor at 
an unprecedented rate; and the cold eco- 
nomic result is the same as if we were 
sending fleets of our ships out into the 
Atlantic and dumping their cargoes into 
the ocean. 

In the Western world many millions of 
men have been withdrawn from the pro- 
duction of the things normally mhehel by 
the people of these nations. Unless those 
who are left in the pursuits of peace can so 
speed up their labors that they will make 
up the great deficiency in production (a 
thing the war has shown to be impossible) 
it is plain that there must be vlatleat con- 
servation of the necessities of existence, 
like food and fuel, and radical measures 
against the waste of labor and materials in 
the production of the less essential com- 
forts and luxuries of life. 
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- WISCONSIN DAIRYMEN = 
WANT MONEY 


Wisconsin dairy farmers will pay 6% for capitalwith = 
which to build barns, increase their herds and meet = 
the demand for greater food production. Write for 
our booklet No. 11, “The Dairy Farm Mortgage.” 


arkham May (ompan 
FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SIMUL ATT 


NOT ONE DOLLAR LOST 


ON A 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 
IN SIXTY YEARS 


No Investor has ever foreclosed a Mortgage, taken afoot 
of land or lost a dollar on a Danforth Farm Mortgage. 


For further information regarding our Farm Loans and 
Bonds write for Booklet and Investors’ List No. 58. 


A:G-Danforth:&-@ 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON - ILLINOIS 
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The CURE at 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2500 Ft. Elevation Open All the Year 


The celebrated baths—water naturally heated at 106° —offer to 
sufferers from rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases all the benefits 
of such European resorts as Carlsbad, Vichy, Aix-le-Bain, Harro- 


gate and others, now inaccessible on account of the war. 


The famous spout bath 
Complete hydro-therapeutic apparatus 
JS ish gymnastics and massage 


wi 
The Hot Air Treatment 


are all at the service of visitors in a modern Bath House directly 
connected with 


| The New Homestead Hotel 


No pains are spared in making THE HOMESTEAD an ideal 
‘ winter resort. The same standard of excellence in the table and ser- 
KS. vice is maintained throughout the year. A variety of outdoor sports, 
= the location of the hotel and the climatic conditions make it a unique 
> oi spot for the Cure, Rest and Recreation. 
= Write for The Homestead Book with complete description. 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Manager Booking Offices: Ritz-Carlton Hotele 
Hot Springs, Va. —— New York, Philadelphia 
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the vital elements of scientific, hygienic and economic refrigeration 
with lifetime service. You take no chances, you make no mistake—-when you 


WHITE MOUNTAIN, "opeeno) 


mS. 0 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN ” Refrigerators combine all So RUCTION 
* 


aa 


b “WHITE MOUNTAIN ” Refrigerator. No other refrigerator is - 
an well and favorably known ro The Chest with the Chill in it.” <n G 
Send for beautiful 1918 catalogues and booklets. —aa aN f 
ine M™" co 
—T at N 
REFRIGERATORS > Gass 
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ForYour Books Sake rr ae 


(SEND FOR THIS NEW STYLE BOOK) 


Every home or office into which this magazine goes has books. They | { re REPERE 
come one or two at a time, or a set at a time. A very economical and at } fi itt 
the same time artistic way to take proper care of these books is to buy a PEP EE BELLE 


GUNN SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
which comes in just the right size to hold them. Then when you get 
more books add another section at a small cost. Then there is no waste, 
as the bookcase cost is in direct proportion to the books. You will be 
pleased to look over our new catalogue or style book, mailed free, show- 
ing the many attractive designs in oak and mahogany. With its help you 
can figure out what your requirements will cost. Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 1828-Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Art Novelties | 


for Christmas 
_at Mc Cutcheon’s 


Many attractive holiday gifts are to be found in 
this department. 

Fitted Sewing Box of Leatherette, Satin-lined, $3.95. 
Leather Auto Necessity Case, $3.50. 


Oriental Glass Tray, Peacock and Gold Lace-trimmed, 
$2.25, 3.95 and 5.00. 


Party Bags, fancy French-trimmed, in an assortment of 
colors and styles, $1.95 to 7.50. 


Round Taffeta Lantern Bag, Gold Lace and Beetle- 
Wing trimmed, $8.50. 


Vanity Bag, Satin, fancy trimmed, 50c. 

Bird Teapot Holder, Blue or Black, 75c. 

Knitting Pin Protectors, Sterling Silver, $1.00 to 3.50. 
Satin Sachets, assortment of colors, 50c. to $3.50. 
Handkerchief, Veil, and Glove Cases, large assortment 
with Madeira Embroidery, 75c. to $3.50. 


It Pays To Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Early. 
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Reg. Trade-Mark 





WNAMIMALIARAUHi Hitt 


Orders by mail given special attention. Send for our latest catalogue 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. . 


400880 Ie 
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NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The Recreation Center of the United States 


CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 


so Several CLAY Three 18-hole Courses, 
Tennis Chempleacbis Golf of nine. 


Courts. : Ti e Every 

: rapshooting f<;: 

Horse Racing .°,._ is pee nite 

| k — d. Weekl ° In ch 

Rriuts Best Stables intheSouh, Rifle Range (i ‘net 
° Al ble of Oakley. 

Livery Subaueh anti ond Motorin g Solendid roads 


driving horses. from all points. 
Excellent boarding school for boys near Pinehurst 
Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. 
Send for illustrated literature on all Sports 
Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N.C. Leonard Tufts, Boston, Mass. 

























12 December 


BY THE WAY 


Apropos of the astonishing things that 
are sometimes made for the holiday trade, 
“ Harper’s Magazine ” prints this amusing 
sarcasm : “ Mrs. allt» was enjoying a 
shopping tour and was critically examining 
various articles at the counter of the dry- 
me emporium. ‘ What is this thing used 

or?’ she finally asked. ‘I really don’t 
know,’ answered the clerk. ‘I think it is 
intended for a Christmas present.’ ” 

Masculine readers are not usually inter- 
ested in pictures showing feminine f shions; 
but certain half-tones in a Brooklyn fur- 
rier’s catalogue are calculated to awaken 
a somnolent intellectual activity in the man 
who has been leisurely conning the rise in 
coal and milk bills. On the first page is 
shown an evening wrap made of chinchilla ; 
its price is $10,000. The next page illus- 
trates a wrap which is made up in various 
furs to suit different-sized purses. The 
humbler seeker for borrowed warmth may 
get this in moleskin for the trifle of $850 ; 
more fastidious tastes may call for one of 
ermine at $2,000 ; those who prefer Hud- 
son Bay sable may secure their choice for 
$15,000 ; while the lady who desires “ the 
real thing ” may have her wrap made of 
Russian sable at a cost of $75,000. An in- 
ferior garment of Russian sable, it may be 
added, will be furnished at $25,000 for any 
one of economical tastes. 

Richard I. Manning, Governor of South 
Carolina, and Mrs. Manning have five sons 
in the United States Army. Three of the 
men are married, and two of these 

ve left fine positions to join the colors. 
One of the five cut short his college career 
to join the Field Artillery, and one, who 
was below the age requirements for the 
draft, volunteered and is serving as a pri- 
vate. 

What is the oldest vintage in the world ? 
This might be an interesting question for 
connoisseurs to answer. As a starter, it 
may be noted that in the Bremen Rats- 
keller is a huge cask called the Rose, filled 
in 1620. Others, called the Twelve Apostles, 
filled in 1727, surround it: The story is 
that whenever a glassful is taken from the 
Rose, it is made up by one transferred from 
the Apostles. Before the war, one could 
buy a wineglassful of the Apostle wine for 
3714 cents. How the Apostle casks are 
replenished is the Ratskeller’s secret. 

A major’s job is sometimes regarded as 
a sinecure, and a humorous exchange hits 
off the idea by this story of an ambitious 
colored trooper: “I figgahs I’se goin’ to 
get a majah’s commission soon,” said he, 
“cause 1 overheard de kunnel talkin’ to 
de adjutant about somebody and sayin’: 
‘He won’t do foh a lieutenant, ’cause a 
lieutenant doan know nothin’ and does 
everythin’; he won’t do foh a captain, 
*cause a captain knows everythin’ and doan 
do nothin’ ; but he suttinly would make a 
majah, ‘cause a majah doan do nothin’ 
oa doan know nothin’.’”’ 

Young women of all classes are driving 
motor cars in England. An English ex- 
change says that a Government department 
motor car was made use of by a prominent 
woman who had a proper sense of her own 
dignity. On leaving the car for a moment 
the “chauffeuse” asked her, somewhat 
abru ay : “How long do you think you 
will be ? When shall I call?” The passen- 
ger answered : “In one hour ; oh, while 
you are about it, you might as well address 
me as ‘ milady.’” “ Oh, very well, milady,” 
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By the W ay (Continued) 


was the response; “and, while you’ are 
about it, I think you might alsq address 
me as ‘milady, because I am the wife of 
,’ and she gave the name of a well- 
known baronet. 

German art critics, according to a des- 
patch from Amsterdam, give high praise 
to the late Auguste Rodin, the French 
sculptor. There is, however, a suggestion 
of Pan-Germanism in the reported appre- 
ciation of one of these critics: “ Rodin, 
like Shakespeare and Michelangelo, be- 
longs to us Germans, for our claim upon 
ev(*y art creator is one we will never allow 
anybody to question.” 

That curious anomaly of English pronun- 
ciation, the misplaced h, has rarely received 
a better illustration than the following 
from “Touring in Great Britain,” by 
Robert Shackleton. At the place called 
Battle, the scene of the battle of Hastings, 
where William the Conqueror defeated 
Harold of England, a kindly rustie pointed 
out the spot where Harold fell, with these 
words: * ’Ere his w’are the harrow ‘it 
’Arold hin the hye.” 

A story of later English life, équally 
picturesque in its way, is told by Pauline 
Stiles in “ New Footprints in Old Places.” 
During the activities of the militant suffra- 
gettes just before the war, she says, the 
British Museum was closed to women un- 
less they were accompanied by responsible 
male escorts. A lady accompanied by her 
little son sought admittance. “ Young man,” 
said the pompous custodian, “will you 
vouch for your mother’s behavior?’ The 
small boy wiggled his feet but made no 
reply. * The gentleman means, «lears’ ex- 
plained the lady, with a sarcastic smile,, 
“that he wants you to promise that you 
will prevent mother tase teethinn up these 
old lew any more than they are echan 
already.” The twain were admitted. 

In a part of our edition of November 28 
the article on page 522, * ‘The President's 
Vision,” appeared with the author’s name, 
Willis J. Abbot, spelled with a superfluous 
t—a mistake winch escaped correction, 

rhaps, because familiarity with the 
Jouble td Abbotts of our editorial staff 
hal created too strong a mental habit in 
our composing-room to be overcome with- 
out considerable effort. Mr. Abbot’s name 
is certainly familiar enough to the many 
readers of his books to call for a humble 
apology from us for our error. Through 
his * Bluejacket” Series of patriotic books 
he has made his name (with one t, please) 
as familiar to the present generation as 
was that of his grandfather, John S. C. 
Abbott (two t’s, thank you) to older readers. 

Several readers send the “ additional 
stanza” of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
asked for in our issue of November 28 and 
eredit it to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. It 
is as follows, as given in one letter : 





** When our land is illumined with Liberty’s smile, 

If a foe from within strike a blow at her glory, 

Down, down with the traitor that dares to defile 

The flag or her stars and the page of her story ! 

By the millions unchain’d who our birthright 
have gain’d, 

We will keep her bright, blazon forever unstained ! 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

While the land of the free is the home of the 

brave !*" 

Another version (attributed by the sender 
to Loweil) varies considerably from the 
above, especially in these closing lines : 

“ And the Star-Spangled Banner, a free flag, shall 
wave 
O'er a land redeemed, that knows not a slave.”’ 
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1000 Calories 


(The Unit of Food Value) 


For 5 Cents 


In Delightful Quaker Oats 


Think of that—almost a half-day’s food need for a nickel, in the queen 

of all the grain foods. Hardly more than it used to cost. in the low-priced days. 

_ Compare it with other foods, which Quaker Oats can readily displace. 
You will see that it saves you, on the average, at least 75 per cent. 








Milk 15.0 cts. 
Bread 8.5 cts. 
Eggs 41.0 cts. 


Cost of 1000 Calories in Other Staple Foods 


Ham 18.7 cts. Rd. Steak 27.3 cts. 
Bacon 15.8 cts. Potatoes 15.8 cts. 
Chicken 55.5 cts. Lima Beans 39.2 cts. 








Quaker Oats is Nature’s sovereign food 
contains, in just the right proportions, all the 


Its energizing value is proverbial. 
Use it in bread and muffins, in pancakes:and cookies. It is more than a 
breakfast dainty. No other cereal gives to foods so much exquisite flavor. 


Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats are made from only the rich, 
In this selection a 
bushel of choice oats yields but ten pounds 


plump, flavory oats. 


of Quaker. 


So Quaker Oats has become world-famous 


in its most delightful form. It 
elements we need. 


for its wealth of flavor. Among oat lovers 
every where it is the favorite brand. Yet it 
costs no extra price. 


ne way to make oat foods doubly popu- 


lar is to make them with Quaker Oats. 


12c and 30c per package in the United States and Canada, except in far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit. 











Quaker Oats Bread 


2 cups Quaker Oats, 5 cups flour 
2 cups boiling water, 4 cup molasses, 
1$ tablespoon salt, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter or other fat, 1 cake compressed 
yeast dissolved in }¢ cup lukewarm 
water. | 

Add boiling water to oats and let 
stand one hour, add molasses, salt, 
butter or fat, dissolved yeast cake 
and flour. Let rise until double in 
bulk. Knead thoroughly and shape 
into loaves. Put into bread 
pans, let rise until double im bulk 
and bake 45 minutes. 

This recipe makes two loaves, 





Quaker Oats 
Muffins 


24 eup uncooked Quaker Oats. 114 
cups flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 
+ level teaspoons baking powder, 2 
tablespoons melted butter, 4% tea- 
spoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 


Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, 
let stand five minutes; add sugar, 
salt and melted butter ; sift in flour 
and baking powder ; mix thoroughly 
and add egg well beaten. Bake in 
buttered gem pans. 





Quaker Oats 
Sweetbits 

1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 1 tablespoon butter, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, 2); cups uncooked 
Quaker Oats. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add 
yolks of eggs. Add Quaker Uats, to 
which baking powder has been added, 
and add vanilla. 

Beat whites of eggs stiff and add 
last. Drop on buttered tins with a 
teaspoon, but very few on each tin, 
as they spread. ke in slow oven. 
Makes about 65 cookies. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 








Christmas 
Holiday Trips 


HAVANA ».;. $95 


Six days at sea, four days ashore. 
Including first cabin berth and meals, 
also hotel expenses while in Havana. 
Large American steamers with ex- 
cellent accommodations and cuisine. 


Special Sailings from New 
York, Dec. 22 and 29 


Complete information on request 
New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall St., New York 


or any authorized ticket or tourist agency 








Hotels and - Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 





. NEW MILFORD 
Wayside Inn Litchfield Co., Conn, 
The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful 
ee e for tired paapte. Good food and a com- 
rtable home. 2 hours from New York. $15 
a week —s = Booklet A 
3. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





HOTEL PURITAN} 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 

our inquiries gladly answered 


OT-Costellofigr and our booklet mailed —y~> 








CAN YOU AFFORD TO KEEP 
YOUR HOME OPEN UNDER 
PRESENT HIGH COST OF LIV- 
ING? IF NOT, WRITE TO THE 
Weldon Hotel @*ggnfe! 
FOR THEIR SPECIAL WINTER RATES 


NEW JERSEY 


A House Party 


On a farm with all the comforts 
of life. Where everyone is search- 
ing for health and enjoying the 
fun of finding it. Horseback 
riding and medical supervision 
with constructive physical train- 


ing. Ask your doctor. 


THE ADAMS PLACE 


Pompton Lakes, N. J. 


Illustrated Book sent on request. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per day with meals, or 

2.00 per day without meals. 

“Illustrated Bockint,, Gladly sent 

request. JOHN P. TOLSON 
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NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL 


BOSSERT 


Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets 
BROOKLYN 
TRANSIENT AND _ RESIDENTIAL 
The science of conducting a hotel properly 
is at its highest when it is Jeast apparen 
This is exemplified by the cuitured, 

livable atmosphere of the Hotel Bossert 
Send for illustrated booklet “ B” 


HOTEL JUDSON &Washing- 


ton Square 
wih ont Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


PENNSYLVANIA _ 











Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A abot Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients. Also elderly peo; — requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Meirose, Mass. 


Country Board 


Country Home ®, ina private house is 











Somerset Hills. Refir 

qurvonndines 4 for people of refinement. Open 
fixes ides furnace. Excellent milk trom 
model dairy. $i week. Terms for protracted 
stay. Miss M. R. Squibb, Bernardsville, N. J. 


Real Estate 
NEW JERSEY 


WINTER COTTAGE ,i:, PINES 


Lakehurst, N. J. For sale or to rent, 
fully furnished, water. sewer. electric li ht. 
Cement tennis court. Opposite Pine Tree Inn. 
Apply to F. C. TORREY, Lakehurst, N. J. 











Pocono Manor 
Winter Inn 


Skijoring, tobogganing, skating, ete. 
Pocono Summit station Lackawanna R. R 
J. W. HURLEY, Mgr. 
(Reference required. ) 

Make early reservation for week-end parties. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


_ GREENACRE F ARM > 


KEN, 8S. 

Can ooneusa guests w = wish to rest 
and live outdoors in the ideal winter climate 
of the high pine and sand country. Excellent 

and care. Furnished bungalows. 


The KIRKWOOD 


On Camden Heights 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
OPEN JAN. 18ST. 
18-hole Golf, Riding, Climate 

* T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ. 














Health Resorts 








Sanford Hall, est. 184] 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
mark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 


LINDEN | The Ideal Place for Sick 
People to Get Well 

Doylestown, Pa. |an institution devoted to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rovert Lirrincorr Water, M.D. 

(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 




















NEW YORK CITY 








Riverside Drive 


Mica hay 


sree 


Exceptional 
Investment 


Pledge your money, stocks, 
bonds, or property for this real 
estate purchase, to be concluded 
by installments as those securities 
may be liquidated without undue 
sacrifice. Might accept some high- 
grade securities or a moderate sized 
unencumbered improved property 
in lieu of cash. Ask for illustrated 
circular and suggestion how such 
transaction can be made to your 
advantage and mine. 


$50,000 


to $250,000 according to what in- 
terest in and which building is 
bought. One most satisfactory per- 
manent Lessee (with cash deposit. 
up) these ten years sub-letting 
the apartments. Value non-fluc- 
tuating. Always worth par. Lo- 
eality “rightly Jstablished. Build- 
ings well adapted and invariably 
fully rented. A 1 investment of its 
class and probably the best class 
for most investors. 


Edwin F. Cary, Owner 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Ask Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, or Nat’l 

Exchange Bank of Providence as to 


dependability of representations and 
promises. 














FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home study, good 
sition. American Schoo] Home Economics, 


Shicago. 





butietin. Al 
> 





LIVE STOCK 
FOR SALE 


-~ + class~hunting dogs, also farm and 
watc s and pups. A peeciaky of all 
breeds. eons, Ferrets, bits, Guinea 
Pigs, Hogs. Stamp for > = raat reply. 
CHAS. RIDGELY, Canton, Ohio. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Hand-colored, on hand-made stock, sent on 
approval. Spec ial designs to send soldiers in 
camps or abroad. Consignments for sales. Dis- 
counts to those wishing to sell among friends. 
Jessie A. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

CHRISTMAS cards and @alendars’ -hand- 
tinted from your own films. Samplés_sub- 
mitted. Miss Leavitt, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

WAR SONG, “U. 8. A.” New, inspiri 
music and words (approved by ‘prominent 
mn oy | of si nging ig) on large correspondence 

decorated with colored flags. Greetin ss 
at = if requested. as id $1 for forty ca’ 
or 10c. for sample. Eddy. Jr., R. D. 1 
Barrington, R. I 


HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma 
trons, neusebeepern  Becretaees, overnesses, 
mothers’ helpers. Miss Richa’ 49 West- 
minster St., Providence, R.)I. Boston, Thurs- 
days, 11 to 1—16 Jackson Hall, Trinity Court. 
WANTED-—Strong, capable Protestant wo- 
man of refinement, about 35, in orphanage as 
caretaker and seamstress. References. 5516, 
Outlook. 
WA ANTED—Young woman of refinement 
as maine hel r in small family. Address 
‘er, 244 Westminster Road, Brook- 
on. ‘New a 
* Teachers and CGovernesses 
PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to ag gy 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San 
cisco, Cal. 
gh tar eet teachers for public 
1ools. afid “¢olleges. Send for 
Albany Teachers’ ym Albany, 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 

YOUNG woman, world-wide traveler, re- 
sourceful, "dependable, wishes business which 
requires some travel, hardship, alertness. Per- 
manent future desirable. - 120 So. Grand 
Ave., Los Angeles, Ca! 

LADY, pianist, desires position as accom- 
panist for lady anger or violinist, etc. Visit- 
ing or boarding. Great experience. Musical 
education with European masters. Would 
travel. 5,525, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WOMAN of education and refinement de- 
sires position as housekeeper where servants 
are kept. Mrs. Bell, 124 West 82d St., New 
York. 

EDUCATED. capable woman, trained 
nurse, experienced in care of pane c ged 
wants er in family, ashington or 
Philadelphia. References. 5,512, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman with some experience in 
nursing wishes position as companion or 
household assistant. 5,513, Outlook. 

ACTIVE, refined middle-aged lady, experi- 
enced, desires position as helper in congenial 
family. 5,517, Outlook 

CULTURED young woman, social secre- 
tary or companion, adaptable, business and 
social experience, wishes home with people of 
refinement. 5,520, Outlook 

YOUNG woman belonging to prominent 
family wishes position as managing | a 
keeper. Will act as a ¢ 

Efficient, tactful. $35 Ca Ref- 
erences exchanged. 5,522, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse will give services for 
trip California or South. 5, 523, Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


TUTOR wishes position, college prepara- 
tion. 5,471, Outlook. 

CITY school principal (age 38), 18 years’ ex- 
perience as teacher and principal, desires 
change in location 6r other line of work. 
Eastern or Middle Atlantic States prefe 
Best of reference. 5,514, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman desires position as visiting 
governess, New York. 5,518, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED high school teacher de- 
sires position as tutor in family leaving city 
for winter. 5,521, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“CHILD analyst, experienced ; training of 
nervous and backward children exclusively. 
5,511, Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. Nocharge; ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New Yor! 











What 15¢ 


Washington, | home of the 
nerve-center of 
made at this world capital. 


ning ¥ OU 


Pathfinder, is the 
civilization; history is being 
The Pathfinder’s 

illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
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YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or-personal 
service—domestic workers, teachers, nurses, business or 
professional assistants, etc., etc.—whether you require help 
or are seeking a situation, may be filled through a little 
announcement in the classified columns of The Outlook. 
If you have some article to sell or exchange, these columns 
may prove of real value to you as they have to many others. 
Send for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL 
YOUR WANTS. Address 
Department of Classified Advertising, 

THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥ 





